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The  Post  Office  address  of  the  college  is 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Newton   59,  Massachusetts 


Telephone:     LAsell  7-9337 
LAsell  7-9338 
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DIRECTIONS 

The  college   is   located   about   half   way   between   Newton   Centre 
and  Newton  Corner  at  885  Centre  Street.     It  is  accessible  via: 

BUS 
From  Boston.  Take  Boston  College  Commonwealth  Avenue  street 
car  in  subway  to  Lake  Street;  change  to  bus  for  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  Centre  Street.  At  Centre  Street  take  Newton  Cor- 
ner bus.  The  College  is  on  the  left,  four-tenths  of  a  mile  from 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 

or 

Take  Brighton-Newton-Watertown  street  car  in  subway  to  New- 
ton Corner;  take  Oak  Hill  bus  which  passes  the  college. 

From  Harvard  Square:  Take  Watertown  street  car  to  Watertown 
carhouse;  change  to  street  car  for  Newton  Corner.  Take  Oak 
Hill  bus  to  the  College. 

From  Waltham:  Take  any  Newton  bus  to  Newton  Corner.  Take 
Oak  Hill  bus  to  the  College. 

From  Cleveland  Circle:  Take  Lower  Falls  bus  and  change  at  New- 
ton Centre  for  Newton  Corner  bus. 

From  Needham:  Take  Watertown  bus  and  change  at  Newton  City 
Hall  for  Lake  Street  bus;  change  at  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
Centre  Street  for  Newton  Corner  bus. 

AUTO 

From  Boston:  Take  Commonwealth  Avenue  (Route  30)  to  Centre 
Street  in  Newton  Center;  turn  right  on  Centre  Street.  The 
College  is  on  the  left,  four-tenths  of  a  mile  from  Common- 
wealth Avenue. 

TRAIN 

Take  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  to  Newton ville,  taxi  to  College; 
or  take  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  to  Bos- 
ton, get  off  at  Back  Bay  Station,  walk  one-half  block  to  Trinity 
Place  Station,  take  local  train  to  Newtonville,  taxi  to  College. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Communications    of    special    importance   should    be    addressed    to 

The  President. 

Correspondence  regarding  admissions,  studies  and  success  of  students 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Dean. 

Correspondence  regarding  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents should  be  addressed  to  The  Warden. 

Correspondence  regarding  business  and  expenses  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Treasurer. 


RECOGNITION 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  founded 
only  in  1946  and  that  accrediting  agencies  require  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  existence  before  inspecting  for  accreditation,  the 
college  is  not  as  yet  formally  accredited.  Authoritative  statements 
however  have  been  obtained  from  the  leading  graduate  schools  in  the 
country,  that  they  will  accept  our  students  who  show  a  good  under- 
graduate record  and  who  can  pass   their  entrance  examinations. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

CANDLEMAS  TERM,*   1950 


Tuesday,  February  7 

Tuesday,  February  14 

Wednesday,  February  22 

Tuesday,  March  21 
Saturday,  March  25 

Wednesday,  April  5,  noon 

to 
Monday,  April  17,  9:30 

Wednesday,  April  26 

Thursday,  May  18 

Monday,  May  22 

to 
Wednesday,  May  3 1 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Saturday,  June  3 


Opening  of  Second  Semester 

President's  Holiday 

Washington's  Birthday.  No  Classes 

Retreat 

Easter  Holidays 


Superior    General's    Holiday.      No 
Classes 

Ascension  Thursday.  No  Classes 


I  Semester   Examinations 


Memorial  Day.    No  Examination 
Commencement 


*We  adopt  the  old  Catholic  custom  of  naming  the  semesters  after  the  great 
feasts  of  the  Church  that  occur  near  their  beginning:  Michaelmas,  September  29, 
Candlemas,  February  2. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1950-1951 
MICHAELMAS  TERM 
Wednesday,  September   13  Registration     for     Freshman     Day- 

Students,  2:30  p.M.-5:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  September  14  Registration  for  Freshman  Resident 

Students,   9:00  a.m.-12:00  p.m. 
Thursday,  September  14,  noon      \ 

to  [  Orientation  week  for  Freshmen 

Tuesday,  September  19  / 

Tuesday,  September  19,  9:30  a.m.  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Opening  of  Classes 
Thursday,  October   12  Columbus  Day.     No  classes 

Wednesday,  November  1  All  Saints'  Day.    No  classes 

Wednesday,  November  22,  noon  \ 

to  [  Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Monday,  November  27,  9:30  a.m.) 

Friday,  December  8  Feast  of   the  Immaculate  Concep- 

tion.   No  Classes 
Friday,  December  15,  noon  \ 

to  >  Christmas  Holidays 

Monday,   January    8,   9:30   a.m.  / 
Monday,  January  22  \ 

to  I  Semester  Examinations 

Thursday,  February  1  / 

CANDLEMAS  TERM 
Monday,  February  5,  9:30  a.m.       Opening  of  the  second  semester 
Wednesday,  February  14  President's  Holiday 

Thursday,  February  22  Washington's  Birthday.  No  Classes 

Wednesday,  March  21  \ 

to  >  Easter  Holidays 

Monday,  April  2,  9:30  a.m.         ) 

Wednesday,  April  11  Superior  General's  Holiday 

Thursday,  May  3  Ascension  Thursday.     No  Classes 

The    Commencement    Exercises    will    be 
held    during    the    first    week    of    June. 
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THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  Most  Reverend  Richard  J.  Gushing,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mary  Donnelly  (Mrs.  Edward  C.  Donnelly) 

Thomas  Mortimer  Gallagher,  M.D. 

John  R.  Gilman,  B.A. 

Daniel  Lyne,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Michael  Madden 

Alice  Maginnis,  M.A. 

The  Reverend  Timothy  O'Leary,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Perkins  Ryan,  M.A.  (Mrs.  John  Julian  Ryan) 

Daniel  Sargent,  M.A. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  Sheehan,  S.J.,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Mag.  Agg. 

Universitati  Gregorianae 
The  Reverend  Matthew  P.  Stapleton,  S.T.D.,  S.S.L. 
James  V.  Toner,  M.A.,  B.B.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Gertrude  Bodkin,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D.,  Honorary  President 
Eleanor  S.  Kenny,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D.,  President 
Ursula  Benziger,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 
Alice  Egan,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 
Katharine  Hargrove,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 
Louise  Keyes,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.,  Oxen,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  Sweeney,  R.S.C.J. 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

President,  Eleanor  S  Kenny,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 
Dean,  Louise  Keyes,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Ph.D. 
Warden,  Katharine  Hargrove,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Sweeney,  R.S.C.J. 
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THE  FACULTY 

Maria  L.  Balling  (Mrs.  F.  K.  Balling)  German  and  Music 

Graduate  of  the  New  Vienna  Conservatory.  Teacher's  Diploma 
from  the  Austrian  VruefungskemTnision  fuer  das  Lehrimt  der 
Musik  an  Mittelhochschulen  und  Lehrerbildungsanstalten.  Post- 
graduate studies  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  and 
Cambridge. 

Helen  F.  Bellows,  M.A.  Latin  and  Greek 

B.  A.  University  of  Vermont;  M.A.  University  of  Vermont. 

Helen  F.  Berrigan   (Mrs.  T.  A.  Berrigan),  B.A.  Art 

B.A.  Emmanuel  College. 

'•Reverend  Edward  W.  Beucler  Music 

Candidate  for  the  B.Mus.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

James  A.  Boudreau,  B.A.  Economics 

B.A.  Boston  College;  Candidate  for  M.A.  Boston  College. 

•^Catherine  Carroll,  B.Mus.  Music 

B.Mus.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Jeanne  Carroll,  B.S.  Director  of  Physical  Education 

Bouve  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education;  B.S.  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Edward  Craig,  M.Ed.  Spanish  and  French 

B.A.  Harvard  University;  M.Ed.  Boston  University. 

Mary  Virginia  Coleman,  M.A.  Librarian 

B.A.  Georgetown  University;  M.A.  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

'•"■Reverend  Russell  H.  Davis,  M.Mus.  Music 

M.Mus.  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Paul  Descouzis,  B.A.  Spanish 

B.A.  College  Notre  Dame  de  Betharram;  Candidate  for  the  M.A. 
at  Boston  University. 

Margaret  Hyland  Delorey  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Delorey,  Jr.),  M.A.  English 
M.A.  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Post-graduate 
work  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto; 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.  at  Toronto  University. 


^Teaching    in    the    Summer    Session. 
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14  Faculty 

Joseph  Ebacher  French 

Candidate  for  M.A.  Boston  College. 

Katherine  Farrell,  M.A.  Cataloguing  Uhrarian 

B.A.  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.  Georgetown  University. 

Mother  Adele  Fiske,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.  History 

B.A.  Manhattan ville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Boston 
College. 

Mary  A.  Fitzpatrick,  B.A.  Mathematics  and  Physics 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Candidate  for 
M.A.  Boston  College. 

Thomas  Fleming,  S.J.,  M.A.  Contemporary  History 

B.A.  Boston  College;  M.A.  Columbia  University. 

Reverend  George  Q.  Friel,  O.P.,  ST.Lr.,  Ph.D.  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Thomas  College,  River  Forest;  M.A.  Catholic  University 
of  America;  S.T.Lr.  Pontifical  Institute  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Washington;  Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

*  Margaret  Gleason  Music 

Diploma  of  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music. 

Mario  F.  Guarcello,  B.A.  Italian,  French,  Spanish 

B.A.  Boston  College;  Candidate  for  M.A.  Boston  College. 

Inez  Hadley  (Mrs.  Henry  Hadley)  Speech 

Representative  of  the  Christine  Brooks  School  of  Speech,  New 
York. 

Katharine  Hargrove,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.  Philosophy  and  Theology 
B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Margaret  T.  Kane,  M.S.  Chemistry 

B.A.  Emmanuel  College;  M.S.  Boston  College. 

Mamert  J.  Karbott,  M.A.  Sociology 

B.A.  Boston  College;  M.A.  Boston  College. 

Louise  Keyes,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D.  Philosophy  and  Theology 

B.A.  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C;  M.A.  Fordham  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.  Fordham  University;  B.A.  Oxford  University; 
M.A.  Oxford  University;  B.Litt.  Oxford  University. 


^Teaching  in  the  Summer  Session. 


Faculty  1 S 

^Margaret  Leddy,  M.A.  Music 

Diploma  of  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music;  B.S.  Manhattan- 
ville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Columbia  University. 

H.  J.  Coleridge  Mackarness,  B.A.  English 

B.A.  Oxford  University. 

Paul  C.  McGrath,  Ph.D.  History 

B.A.  Boston  College;  M.A.  Boston  College;  Ph.D.  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

'^•Josephine  Morgan,  R.S.C.J.,  B.Mus. 

Director  of  the  Newton  School  of  Liturgical  Music 
Diploma  of  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music;  B.Mus.  Manhat- 
tanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Anton  von  Nemethy,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.  Academy  of  Law,  Kecskemet;  M.S.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Vienna;  Ph.D.  Summa  cum  Laudcy  Royal  Hungarian  Palatin, 
Joseph  University  of  Technical  and  Economic  Sciences,  Budapest. 

Margaret  O'Brien,  M.A.  English 

B.A.  Smith  College;  M.A.  Smith  College;  M.A.  Radcliffe  College; 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College. 

*^'Mary  O'Shaughnessy  Music 

Diploma  of  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music;  Candidate  for 
B.Mus.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

John  Price,  B.A.  Education 

B.A.  Saint  Mary's  University;  Candidate  for  M.Ed.  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

William  L.  Putnam,  B.S.  General  Science 

B.S.  Harvard  University. 

*Mary  B.  Saunders  Music 

Diploma  of  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music. 

Paul  Simisky,  B.S.  Biology 

B.S.  Holy  Cross;  Candidate  for  M.S.  Boston  College. 

Reverend  Matthew  L.  Stapleton,  S.S.L.,  S.T.D.  Sacred  Scripture 
B.A.  Boston  College;  S.S.L.  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome; 
S.T.D.  Pontifical  Athenaeum  of  the  Urban  College  De  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  Rome. 


*  Teaching   in    the    Summer   Session. 
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Laure  Thibert,  B.A.  English 

B.A.  Emmanuel  College. 
Emma  Julianna  Thomson  (Mrs.  Walter  Thomson)  Ph.D.    Classics 

Doctor  Humanorum   Litterarum   et  Philosophiae,   University  of 

Pisa;  Education  Diploma  from  the  Minis tre  Dell'Educazione  Na- 

ziofiale,  Rome. 
"^"Mary  Van  Vleck  Music 

Candidate  for  B.Mus.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Margaret  Wait,  B.S.  Assistant  JJbrarian 

B.A.  Regis  College;  B.S.  Simmons  College. 
Mary  E.  Walsh,  R.S.C.J.,  M.Ed.  Mathematics 

B.Ed.  Teachers'  College  of  Boston;  M.Ed.  Boston  College.     Can- 
didate for  M.A.  Boston  College. 
Rudolf  Waniek,  Ph.D.  Physics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna. 
Elizabeth  White,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.  English 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.  A.   Rad- 

cliflfe  College. 

ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Geraldine  a.  Cochran,  B.A.  Secretary  to  the  Dean 

B.A.  Emmanuel  College. 
Mary  H.  Cochran    (Mrs.  James  E.  Cochran) 

Secretary  in  the  Cataloguing  Division  of  the  Library 
Teresa  Mooney,  R.S.C.J.  Dietitian 

Frederick  S.  Ormond   Superintendent  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 

IN  CHARGE  OF  HEALTH 

Walter  Blanchard,  M.D.  Attendant  Physician 

Thomas  Gallagher,  M.D.  Attendant  Physician 

Afra  Jud  Resident  Nurse 

Former  Head  Nurse  at  Children's  Home  at  Seltisberg,  Switzerland. 


*  Teaching   in   the  Summer   Session. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  a  four-year  college  estab- 
lished in  1946  by  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  with  the  appro- 
bation and  encouragement  of  His  Excellency  Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Gushing  of  Boston. 

The  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  founded  the  Boston  Academy 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1880,  and  in  1926  transferred  this  school  to 
Newton  as  the  Newton  Country  Day  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Early  in  the  year  1946  the  Schrafft  and  Harriman  estates  adjoining 
the  Country  Day  School  were  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  college,  to  which  in  1949  the  Rutherford  dstate  was 
added.  A  corporation  was  formed  on  March  19,  1946,  to 
which  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Collegiate  Au- 
thority, a  charter  giving  "authority  to  grant  and  confer  all  degrees 
such  as  are  usually  conferred  by  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  except  degrees  in  Medicine  and  degrees  (other  than 
honorary  doctorates)   in  Law." 

The  aflSliation  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America  obtained 
in  1946  was,  in  1948,  renewed  and  extended. 

The  first  Freshman  Class  was  received  in  September,  1946,  with 
the  plan  of  admitting  one  additional  class  each  succeeding  year  until 
a  regular  four-year  college  should  be  in  operation.  This  year  in  June, 
1950,  thirty-two  Seniors  expect  to  receive  their  B.A.'s  at  the  first 
Commencement  Exercises  of  the  College. 

The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  founded  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1800  by  Saint  Madeleine  Sophie  Barat  for  the  education  of  girls.  The 
first  foundation  in  America  was  made  in  1818  by  Blessed  Philippine 
Duchesne,  one  of  Saint  Madeleine  Sophie's  first  companions. 
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At  present  the  Society  has  schools  and  colleges  in  many  countries  of 
the  world  which  share  the  advantages  of  an  international  educational 
organization.  The  Mother  House  is  in  Rome,  where  it  is  customary  for 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  spend  a  period  of  time  as  a  normal  part 
of  their  training.  The  young  religious  are  also  sent  to  houses  of  study 
in  various  American  and  foreign  University  centers. 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  takes  its  place  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Society  as  a  liberal  arts  college  deriving  its  principles 
from  the  great  tradition  of  Catholic  culture  and  striving  to  apply 
them  to  conditions  of  the  world  today. 

LOCATION 

The  college  is  located  in  greater  Boston  on  Centre  Street  in  New- 
ton. A  campus  of  approximately  forty  acres  affords  ample  space  for 
future  development  and  the  natural  beauty  of  its  location  has  already 
been  enhanced  by  careful  planning  and  cultivation.  The  advantages 
of  life  in  the  country  are  combined  with  easy  access  to  the  rich  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  city  of  Boston.  There  are  good  recreational 
facilities  on  the  campus. 

AIMS 

Those  responsible  for  this  college  share  the  position  of  all  Catholic 
educators  who  believe  that  man  has  a  supernatural  destiny  and  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  general  good  of  society  are 
furthered  by  education  ordered  with  reference  to  this  end. 

The  college  aims  at  the  complete  development  of  the  powers  and 
gifts  of  the  students  whom  it  receives,  and  endeavors  to  fit  them  for 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  life  in  the  world  today.  The 
enlargement  of  these  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems — social,  economic,  political,  and  religious — 
which  women  have  to  face,  call  for  education  at  a  high  intellectual 
level. 

To  fulfil  her  duties,  a  woman  who  has  capacity  to  profit  by  the 
necessary  training  should  have:  knowledge  and  an  interest  in  acquiring 
further  knowledge;  the  power  of  independent  thought,  with  freedom 
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from  unreasonable  prejudices  and  from  subservience  to  commonly  ac- 
cepted standards  if  such  standards  do  not  bear  the  test  of  truth  and 
justice;  a  firm  grasp  of  moral  principles  and  a  character  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  and  defend  these  principles;  powers  of  judgment  and 
reasoning  which  have  been  developed  by  practice  in  the  application 
of  principles  to  matters  of  importance;  and,  because  the  education  of  a 
woman  would  otherwise  be  incomplete,  a  training  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  and  a  development  of  those  finer  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  strengthen  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  women. 


CURRICULUM 

The  aim  of  developing  the  natural  powers  and  gifts  of  a  woman  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  her  for  her  duties  in  life  with  reference  to  her 
supernatural  destiny  determines  the  character  of  the  curriculum.  In 
view  of  this  end,  the  following  studies  are  prescribed  for  all  students: 
Theology  and  Philosophy,  as  furnishing  principles  of  coordination  and 
unification  in  all  branches;  Psychology,  as  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  human  activity;  English,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  power 
of  expression  in  writing  as  well  as  in  speaking;  Literature  and  Lan- 
guages, which  give  access  to  the  great  thought  of  the  world;  History 
and  Social  Studies,  as  exemplifying  the  principles  furnished  by  The- 
ology and  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  courses,  there  is  opportunity  for  con- 
centration in  the  fields  of:  The  Classics,  Enghsh,  History  and  the 
Social  Sciences,  Music,   the  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy. 

COLLEGE  LIFE 

The  authorities  of  the  college  leave  much  freedom  to  the  students 
and  entrust  them  with  responsibility  in  the  belief  that  education  is  a 
progressive  development,  and  that  young  women  of  college  age  have 
reached  a  stage  of  mental  and  moral  growth  at  which  it  is  advan- 
tageous for  them  to  bear  such  responsibility.  The  officers  of  Student 
Government,  elected  by  the  Student  Body,  enforce  regulations  in  co- 
operation with  a  Faculty  Adviser. 
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The  spirit  of  the  college  is  essentially  based  upon  Catholic  ideals 
and  practice.  The  students  follow  courses  in  Sacred  Scripture,  The- 
ology and  Liturgical  Music;  and  daily  Mass  and  attention  to  the 
changes  in  the  liturgical  cycle  are  looked  upon  as  normal  factors  in 
their  training.  Besides  an  organization  for  stimulating  works  of  charity 
and  zeal  among  the  students,  there  is  a  Sodality  of  the  Children  of 
Mary,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  spiritual  advancement  of  its 
members. 

The  college  administration  lays  much  stress  on  the  programme  of 
academic  and  personal  guidance  in  which  the  oflScers  of  administra- 
tion and  the  members  of  the  faculty  cooperate  with  a  view  to  the 
best  development  of  the  individual  student  in  accordance  with  her 
gifts  and  interests. 

There  are  a  number  of  student  organizations  some  of  which  are 
rather  closely  related  to  academic  courses,  while  others  are  purely 
social  and  non-academic  in  character.  The  varied  interests  of  the 
students  find  opportunities  for  expression  in  such  groups  as  the  Glee 
Club,  the  Dramatic  Association,  The  International  Relations  Club,  etc. 
Besides  the  regular  athletic  program  in  which  all  the  students  par- 
ticipate, those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  engage  in  other  forms  of 
activity,  such  as  skiing,  skating,  riding,  etc.  There  is  also  inter- 
course with  the  students  of  other  colleges  in  the  New  England  area, 
not  only  in  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  but  also  in  meetings  of  an 
academic  character  and  in  purely  social  events. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

The  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  Class: 

1.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  secondary  school 
course,  with  sixteen  units  of  work  of  an  academic  character 
including  courses  in  English,  History,  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics and  Science,  of  sufficient  extent  and  quaUty  to  prepare  a 
student  to  follow  the  courses  in  these  subjects  given  for  Fresh- 
men: 

English  4  units 

History  1   unit 

Latin  3   or  4  units 

Modern  Foreign  Language  3  or  2  units 
Elementary  Algebra,  Intermediate 

Algebra,  and  Plane  Geometry  3   units 

For  the  remaining  two  units,   any  academic   subject   may  be 
offered.    Additional  work  in  foreign  languages  is  recommended. 

2.  A  satisfactory  school  record,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  the  school  as  to  health,  character  and  fitness  for  col- 
lege work. 

3.  Satisfactory  scores  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  in 
three  Achievement  Tests  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or 
others  approved  by  the  College. 
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GENERAL     INFORMATION     CONCERNING     COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD  TESTS 

For  the  year  1950-1951,  the  dates  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board   Tests   will   be: 

March       11,  1950  January  13,  1951 

May  20,  1950  March  10,  1951 

August       9,  1950  May  19,  1951 

December  2,  1950  August  15,  1951 

Application  should  be  made  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

A  Bulletin  of  Information  containing  rules  for  filing  applications, 
payment  of  fees,  list  of  examination  centers,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Achievement 
Tests  are  included  in  the  Bulletin.  A  practice  form  of  the  Aptitude 
Test  is  sent  to  every  candidate  who  registers  for  it. 

Candidates  should  make  application  by  mail  to  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Blank 
forms  will  be  sent  upon  request.  When  requesting  the  forms,  candi- 
dates should  state  when  they  plan  to  take  the  tests.  Each  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  examination  fee: 

six  dollars  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  alone, 

eight  dollars  for  the  Achievement  Test  alone, 

twelve  dollars  for  both  the  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests. 

The  Board  will  report  the  results  of  the  tests  to  the  College 
indicated  on  the  candidate's  application.  The  colleges  will,  in  turn, 
notify  the  candidates  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions with  regard  to  their  applications  for  admission.  Candidates  do 
not  receive  reports  on  their  tests  from  the  Board. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  relative  to  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Dean,  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton  59,  Massachu- 
setts. Prospective  candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  communi- 
cate with  the  college  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  in  advance  of 
the  time  they  wish  to  enter  college.  They  are  asked  also  to  visit  the 
College  by  appointment  if  this  is  convenient.  The  customary  proce- 
dure for  entrance  is  as  follows: 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  should  procure  the  Application  Form 
for  Admission,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  Dean  with  a 
fee  of  $10.00  which  is  not  refundable. 

2.  When  application  for  admission  has  been  made,  the  candidate 
should  send  to  the  Dean  a  list  of  the  subjects  which  she  in- 
tends to  offer  for  admission. 

3.  Report  forms  will  be  sent  to  the  secondary  schools  which  the 
candidate  has  attended.  These  should  be  filled  out  by  the 
school    authorities    and    returned    to   the   College. 

4.  The  reports  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achieve- 
ment Tests  should  be  forwarded  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  at  the  request  of  the  student,  to  the  Dean. 

5.  A  room  reservation  card  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  who 
makes  appHcation  as  a  resident  student.  This  should  be  re- 
turned with  a  check  for  $25.00. 

6.  The  student  is  definitively  accepted  only  after  a  report  of  the 
final  examinations  given  by  the  secondary  school  has  been 
sent  to  the  College. 

7.  The  student  will  then  receive  literature  concerning  college 
regulations  and  a  health  record  to  be  filled  out  by  a  physician, 
which  should  be  returned  together  with  a  photograph. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present: 

1.  An  official  transcript  of  all  work  done  at  each  secondary 
school  and  college  attended. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  each  institution  from  which  she 
wishes  to  offer  credit  for  advanced  standing. 

3.  Evidence  of  ability  to  meet  the  regular  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  college  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion  to  advanced   standing. 

A  student  may  be  tentatively  admitted  to  advanced  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  either  semester.  If  she  passes  satisfactorily  the  re- 
quired and  elected  courses  of  study,  her  admission  becomes  final. 

Terms  of  Admission  are  conditioned  by  the  following  stipulations: 

1.  All  credit  accepted  must  represent  work  which  is  applicable 
to  the  current  curriculum  of  the  college. 

2.  The  work  for  which  credit  is  accepted  must  be  substantially 
equivalent  in  quality  and  quantity  to  that  for  which  it  is 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

WITHDRAWAL 

The  College  reserves  the  right  of  asking  the  withdrawal  of  any  stu- 
dent whose  scholarship  is  not  satisfactory  or  who  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  standards  required  by  the  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

1.  Theology:  8  courses* 

2.  Philosophy:  8  courses 

3.  English:  6  courses 

4.  Social  Studies:  6  courses 

5.  Liturgical  Latin:  2  courses 

6.  Option:  2  courses   in   a   modern   foreign 

language 

or 
4  courses  in  Greek. 

or 
2  courses  in  Mathematics. 

7.  Programme  of  Concentration:  In  addition  to  the  courses 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
each  student  will  be  required  to  take  eight  courses  in  a  field  of 
concentration  which  must  be  selected  before  the  end  of  her 
Freshman  year  from  among  the  following  fields:  Classics,  Eng- 
lish, History,  Modern  Languag;es,  Music,  Natural  Sciences, 
Philosophy,  Social  Sciences.  Each  student  must  also  select  a 
field  related  to  her  field  of  concentration  in  which  she  will  be 
required  to  take  four  courses. 

8.  Senior  Essay:  An  essay  of  approximately  6,000  words  on  some 
aspect  of  a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  concentration, 
showing  abihty  to  consult  sources  and  organize  the  matter  so 
obtained. 


*  Requirements    are    stated    in    terms    of    full    courses,    some    of    which    represent 
two  semester  hours,  others  three.     Each  course  extends  throughout  one  semester. 
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9.  Comprehensive  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
This  examination  is  given  in  order  to  evaluate  the  student's 
knowledge  in  her  field  of  concentration,  not  by  considering 
specific  course  content,  but  by  testing  her  grasp  of  the  field  as 
a  whole.  The  student  is  expected  to  widen  and  deepen  her 
knowledge  by  independent  reading  in  preparation  for  this  ex- 
amination. 

10.  A  grade  of  C  or  more  for  two-thirds  of  the  courses  required 
for  a  degree. 

11.  Physical  Education:  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  programme  of  physical  education,  and  those  who  fail  to  do 
so  are  penalized  by  the  loss  of  academic  standing. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Theology:  2  survey  courses 

Philosophy:  2  courses  in  Logic 

English:  2   courses    in    European    Litera- 

ture 

Liturgical  Latin:  2  courses 

History:  2  survey  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  required  of  all  Freshmen,  each  student 
must  make  a  choice  of  one  of  the  following: 

OPTION  ONE:   Classical  Greek  or  a  Modern  Language 

Students  who  make  this  choice  are  quahfied  to  concentrate  in  one 
of  the  following  fields:  Classics,  EngUsh,  Modern  Language,  History, 
or  Philosophy. 

OPTION  TWO:  Mathematics 

Students  who  make  this  choice  are  quaHfied  to  concentrate  in 
Mathematics,  Social  Sciences,  Philosophy  or  one  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
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Theology: 
Philosophy: 

English: 
Natural  Science: 

Economics: 


2  courses  in  Sumtna  Theologica,  Part  I 

2  courses  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
and  Psychology 

2  courses  in  European  Literature 

2  courses  in  one  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences 

2  courses  in  General  Economics 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  JUNIORS 
Theology:  2  courses  in  Summa  Theologica,  Part  II 

Philosophy:  2  courses  in  Ethics 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  SENIORS 
Theology:  2  courses  in  Summa  Theologica,  Part  III 

Philosophy:  2  courses  in  Metaphysics 


SUMMER  STUDY 

Credit  is  given  for  work  of  at  least  C  grade  done  at  summer  ses- 
sions of  approved  institutions.  Students  must  have  the  permission  of 
the  Dean  before  registering  for  summer  courses.  Six  points  of  credit, 
equivalent  to  six  semester  hours,  is  the  maximum  granted  in  a  summer 
session  of  six  weeks. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

An  examination  period  occurs  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Un- 
excused  absence  from  an  examination  is  counted  as  a  failure  in  the 
course.  Absence  from  an  examination  is  excused  only  for  illness 
or  a  serious  emergency. 

There  are  two  periods  a  year  set  aside  for  re-take  examinations 
when  students  who  have  permission  may  present  themselves: 

(1)  Immediately  before  college  opens  in  September. 

(2)  Within  the  first  month  of  the  Candlemas  term. 


ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

The  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  her  class  work  and  by 
her  achievement  in  mid-year  and  final  examinations.  Each  course 
given  in  the  college  has  a  specific  credit  value,  and  each  mark  re- 
ceived has  a  specific  point  value.  Each  credit  with  a  mark  of  A 
counts  4  points;  A — ,  3.7  points;  B-f-,  3.5  points;  B,  3  points;  B — , 
2.7  points;  and  so  on  to  D,  1  point;  E,  0  point;  F,  — 1  point. 

A  mark  of  E  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  to  pass  the  sub- 
ject for  which  the  mark  is  given,  but  one  re-examination  is  allowed 
in  such  a  case.  Failure  in  the  second  examination  automatically 
gives  F  for  the  course,  which  may  not  be  made  up  by  re-examination. 
If  the  re-examination  is  passed,  the  mark  becomes  D  on  the  record. 

Students  are  required  to  maintain  a  certain  point  ratio.  For  Fresh- 
men this  is  1.7;  for  Sophomores  2;  for  Upper  Classmen  2.2.  A  stu- 
dent who  fails  to  do  this  is  automatically  dropped  from  the  college. 
In  such  a  case,  the  college  will  do  everything  possible  to  obtain  her 
admission  to  another  school. 


DEAN'S  LIST 

A  Dean's  List  is  made  up  of  students  who  have  gained  a  point 
ratio  of  3.2  or  better  during  the  previous  semester.  During  the 
Michaelmas  Term  Freshmen  scholars  rank  automatically  on  the  Dean's 
List. 
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DEAN'S  HONOR  LIST 

Students  gaining  a  point  ratio  of  3.8  or  better  during  a  semester  are 
on  the  Dean's  Honor  List,  which  entitles  them  to  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  self -excused  absences  from  classes. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  CLASS 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  their  scheduled  college  classes 
and  not  to  absent  themselves  without  sufficient  reason.  However,  as 
emergencies  inevitably  arise  during  the  course  of  a  college  semester, 
and  to  allow  a  certain  freedom  where  these  are  concerned.  Freshmen 
are  allowed  three  self-excused  absences  during  the  first  semester,  six 
during  the  second  semester;  Sophomores  are  allowed  eight  self-ex- 
cused absences  a  semester;  Juniors,  ten;  Seniors,  are  allowed  twelve. 
Students  on  the  dean's  list  may  have  as  many  self -excused  absences  as 
they  carry  hours  of  class  a  week,  but  during  a  term  they  may  not 
excuse  themselves  from  the  same  class  more  often  than  that  class 
meets  in  a  week. 

Self -excused  absences  do  not  relieve  the  student  from  responsibility 
for  work  required  while  she  was  absent,  nor  do  they  give  her  credit 
for  a  quiz  that  she  may  have  missed. 


HONORS 

The  faculty  confers  honors  at  graduation  upon  students  who  have 
maintained  a  high  average  of  excellence  throughout  the  last  two 
years  of  their  college  course.  The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
credit  ratio,  the  senior  essay,  and  the  comprehensive  examination. 
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EXPENSES 

Tuition,  room,  board,  and  general  fee  for  the  year*  $1,500.00 

Tuition,  luncheon,  and  general  fee  for  Day  Students*  700.00 

Note:  The  general  fee  covers  the  expenses  of  Library,  Athletics,  Lec- 
tures and  Concerts,  use  of  the  infirmary. 
Application  Fee  10.00 

This   fee   is   payable    when    application   is   made   for 
admission,  and  is  not  refunded.     It  must  be  paid  by 
all,  including  scholars. 
Room  Deposit  Fee  25.00 

Not  refunded  after  June  1. 

If  a  resident  student  changes  to  a  day  student    after 
June  1,  this  fee  is  automatically  forfeited. 
Deposit  Fee  for  Day  Students  10.00 

Note:   Reservation  deposit  fees  must   be  in   by  April   20th  otherwise 

a  fine  of  $5.00  is  incurred. 
Special  Fees: 

Late  registration  or  late  reservation  5.00 

Fee  for  re-examination  and  special  examinations  5.00 

Aptitude  Testing  for  Freshmen  5.00 

Graduation  Fee  2  5.00 

Use  of  piano  for  the  year  30.00 

Laboratory  fees: 

Elementary  biology,  chemistry,  physics  per  year  30.00 

Advanced  biology,  chemistry,  physics  per  semester  30.00 

If  more  than  one  elementary  course  is  taken  per 
year  or  more  than  one  advanced  course  per  se- 
mester the  charge  for  the  additional  courses  will 
be   $10  per  year  and  per  semester  respectively. 

Insurance  for  accident  and  illness  is  available  for  those  who  wish 
such  coverage. 


'No  student  is  exempt  from  paying  the  general  fee  which  amounts  to  $5  0. 
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DATES  OF  PAYMENT 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms. 

All  charges  for  the  half  year  must  be  paid  before  the  second  week  of 
each  term  unless  payments  are  to  be  made  according  to  the  Tuition 
Plan.  No  deduction  or  refund  is  made  for  delay  in  returning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  or  for  absence  after  entering,  or  for  with- 
drawal before  the  end  of  the  term.  A  deferred  payment  charge 
of  10%  of  the  amount  due  will  be  made  on  all  Michaelmas  term 
accounts  not  paid  by  November  15;  and  on  all  Candlemas  term  ac- 
counts not  paid  by  March  15  th. 

THE  TUITION  PLAN 

Since  some  parents  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other  school  fees  in 
equal  installments  during  the  academic  year,  Newton  College  is  glad  to 
ofifer  this  convenience  under  The  Tuition  Plan.  The  cost  is  4%  greater 
than  when  payment  is  made  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Upon  request,  the  Treasurer  will  send  the  necessary  information  and 
forms. 

RESERVATION  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 

Each  new  resident  student,  in  addition  to  her  application  fee,  must 
make  a  deposit  of  $25  in  order  to  secure  the  assignment  of  a  room. 
This  deposit  which  is  credited  on  the  bill  for  the  first  term  is  re- 
fundable up  to  June  1. 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  OLD  STUDENTS 

In  order  to  reserve  a  place  for  the  next  year,  resident  students  must 
send  to  the  Registrar  a  deposit  fee  of  $25  (day  students,  $10)  before 
April   20th. 

Deposit  fees  should  be  paid  by  check  or  money  order  only.  They 
are  credited  on  the  bill  for  the  next  semester.  A  fine  of  $5  is 
charged  for  late  deposit. 

The  deposit  for  room  reservation  and  that  for  reservation  of  a 
place  as  day  student  are  forfeited  if  a  student  withdraws  after  June  1. 

Places  will  not  be  held  for  old  students  who  are  not  registered 
at  the  time  assigned. 

If  a  resident  student  changes  to  a  day  student  after  June  1,  the 
fee  is  automatically  forfeited. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  scholarship  is  above  all  a  scholastic  honor.  All  scholars  are 
not  receiving  financial  aid;  but  all  are  maintaining  a  scholastic  aver- 
age of  at  least  3.2.  A  limited  amount  of  aid  is  available.  This  will 
be  given  on  a  competitive  basis  and  candidates  interested  in  com- 
peting should  not  apply  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  scholastic  year 
preceding   their  entrance  into  college. 

Registration  for  the  scholarship  examination  is  not  considered  as 
an  application  for  college.  No  fee  is  charged. 

Those  who  obtain  scholarship  aid  are  required  to  pay  the  usual 
application  fee  of  $10,  and  any  special  fees. 

The  Barat  Scholarships 

The  Administration  of  the  College  has  offered  two  full  scholarships 
covering  residence  and  tuition  fees  for  the  year  195  0-1951  to  two 
qualified  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Displaced  Person's  Act.  The  present  students  have  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  current  expenses  of  one  Barat  Scholar.  For  the 
scholastic  year  of  195  0-1951  the  Barat  Scholars  are  Raminta  Man- 
tautaite  from  Lithuania  and  Anna  Dunders  from  Latvia. 

The  Duchesne  Scholarship 

In  1948,  the  members  of  the  Duchesne  Teachers'  Guild  expressed 
their  loyalty  to  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  their  support 
of  Newton  College  by  the  establishment  of  a  four-year  partial  scholar- 
ship for  day  students.  In  1948  it  was  won  by  Anne  Fisher,  Girls' 
Latin  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  scholarship  will  be  offered 
again  in   1952. 

The  Boston  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  Boston  Alumnae  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  given  $600  towards 
a  scholarship,  which  has  been  awarded  to  Mary  Ellen  Keogh,  from  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Albany,  New  York. 
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The  Newton  College  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  newly  founded  Alumnae  of  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  offered  a  partial  scholarship,  which  has  been  awarded  to 
Dorothea  Englert  of  Catskill,  New  York. 

Administration  Scholars 

Anne  Devereux,  Mary  King,  Patricia  Canning,  Anne  Justine  Lyons, 
Charlotte  Rice,  Agnes  Wellings,  Marcia  Dealy,  Guillemine  de  Vitry, 
Carol  Kilby,  Rita  O'Connell,  Molly  Okuley,  Cathleen  O'Neill,  Ann 
Dillon,  Barbara  Ann  Chabot,  Mary  Claire  Dwyer,  Phyllis  Leonard, 
Ann  White,  Maureen  Cohalan,  Janemarie  Curran,  Katharine  Gill, 
Dorothy  Killion,  Philippa  Mathieu,  EUzabeth  Ann  McGrath,  Mary 
Hilary  Miller. 

Bible  Lectures 

Each  term  there  will  be  a  lecture  given  by  an  authority  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  the  faculty  and  the  entire  student  body  will 
attend. 
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COURSES  OF  instruction 

Courses    with    a    double    number,    such    as    Art    203-204,    extend 
throughout  the  year. 

Courses  with  an  odd  number  are  given  in  the  Michaelmas  Term; 
those  with  an  even  number  in  the  Candlemas  Term. 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  given  in  1950-1951. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  not  elected 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

THEOLOGY 

^Theology  105-106.     Theology  Survey. 

The  Creed.  The  Commandments.  The  Sacraments  and  Prayer. 
Three  hours  a  week.  For  Freshmen. 

^Theology  205-206.     Summa  Theologica  Part  I. 

God,  His  Existence  and  His  Essence.  The  distinction  of  the 
Divine  Persons.  The  Procession  of  creatures  from  God.  The 
production  of  creatures;  their  distinction;  their  conservation 
and  government.     Two  hours   a   week.     For  Sophomores. 

"Theology  207-208.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
Biblical  inspiration,  its  nature  and  extent.  The  inerrancy  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  The  criterion  of  inspiration  and  canonicity. 
General  principles  of  Biblical  interpretation.  Versions  of  the 
Bible.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  One  hour  a  week. 
For  Sophomores. 

^Theology  307-308.    Summa  Theologica  Part  II. 

The  rational  creature's  advance  towards  God.  The  last  end  of 
man.  The  means  to  attain  that  end.  Human  acts.  The  theo- 
logical and  the  cardinal  virtues.    Two  hours  a  week.    For  Juniors. 

^Theology  409-410.  Summa  Theologica  Part  III. 

Christ  who  as  man  is  our  way  to  God.  The  Incarnation  and  the 
Life  of  Christ.  The  Sacraments.  The  Four  Last  Things.  Two 
hours  a  week.     For  Seniors. 
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ART 

*Art  101-102.     Introduction  to  Art. 

Western  Art.  A  survey  of  art  in  the  Mediterranean  world  in 
ancient  times — Egypt,  Sumeria,  Greece  and  Rome.  Lectures 
with  sHdes  and  conducted  visits  to  museums.  Oriental  Art. 
Lectures  on  the  art  of  India,  China  and  Japan,  particularly  the 
painting  and  sculpture.  Occasional  visits  to  museums.  One  hour 
a  week. 

Art  203-204.  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
In  this  course  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  the  great  French  cathedrals  and  on  the  painting 
of  Italy.  The  art  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe:  England, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  will  also  be  included.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

Art  305-306.    Origins  of  Modern  Art. 

17th  Century  painters  of  Europe,  especially  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 18th  Century  sculpture  and  painting  of  France  and 
England.  Special  studies  of  the  various  tendencies  in  19th  Cen- 
tury painting:  classicism,  romanticism,  realism  and  impression- 
ism which  prepare  the  way  for  the  art  of  our  time.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

Art  407.    History  of  Costume. 

A  study  of  the  styles  of  dress  from  classical  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  suggestions  for  theatrical  costuming  and  period 
illustration.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Art  408.     History  of  Furniture. 

A  study  of  periods  and  styles  in  furniture,  textiles,  and  interior 
decoration.    Two  hours  a  week. 
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CLASSICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

LATIN 

*C1.  Lang.  115-116.     Liturgical  Latin. 

A  study  of  the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  Church  Latin,  for  the 
acquisition  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.  The 
study  is  made  against  the  background  of  the  development  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Ecclesiastical  literature.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Cl.  Lang.  203.     Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Studied  as  reflecting  the  political  and  social  life  contemporary 
with  the  two  authors.    Three  hours  a  week. 

''■Cl.  Lang.  204.     Tacitus. 

Reading  of  selections  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Agricola  and 
Germania.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Cl.  Lang.  217.     Horace  and  Catullus. 

Selections  from  Horaces's  Odes  and  Epodes  and  from  the  Lyrics 
of  Catullus.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Cl.  Lang.  307.     Vergil. 

The  Bucolics  and  Georgics.  A  study  of  the  Augustan  Age  and 
as  the  background  Vergil's  literary  art.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Cl.  Lang.  308.     Ovid. 

Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses.  Further  survey  of  the  Au- 
gustan Age.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Cl.  Lang.  309.     Roman  Satire. 

Study  of  the  satire  as  developed  by  the  Romans,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  Martial  and  Horace.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

Cl.  Lang.  310.     Roman  Comedy. 

One  play  each  of  Plautus  and  Terence  read  carefully.  Brief 
survey  of  others.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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CI.  Lang.  311-312.     Latin  Literature. 

History  of  Latin  Literature  from  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
Silver  Age,  with  the  reading  of  representative  passages  from  the 
more  important  writers.     Three  hours  a  week. 

CI.  Lang.  411.     Roman  Philosophy. 
The  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius. 

^Cl.  Lang.  413.     Saint  Augustine. 

A  study  of  the  text  of  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  with  philo- 
sophical and  historical  references.  Three  hours  a  week.  For 
students  who  choose  Latin  or  Philosophy  as  a  major  or  minor 
subject. 

'Cl.  Lang.  415.     Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

The  students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  are  urged  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  text  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  Somnium 
Scipionis.  Two  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  students  who 
choose  Latin  as  a  major  subject. 


GREEK 

*Cl.  Lang.  131-132.    Greek  Course  for  Beginners. 

Study  of  forms  and  syntax.  Translation  of  selections  from  the 
Greek,  and  from  English  into  Greek.  Three  hours  a  week.  Credit 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  year  course. 

*C1.  Lang.  233.    Plato. 

Selections  from  Plato's  works,  especially  the  Republic  and  the 
Symposium. 

Cl.  Lang.  234.     Homer. 

Selections  from  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad. 

Cl.  Lang.  33  5.    Greek  History. 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Cl.  Lang.  336.     Greek  Oratory. 

Demosthenes'  On  the  Crown.     Selections  from  other  orators. 
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*CI.  Lang.  421-422.     Mythology. 

Greek  and  Roman  myths  with  special  reference  to  their  use  in 
literature  and  art.     Two  hours  a  week. 

*C1.  Lang.  437-438.    Greek  Drama. 

One  tragedy  each  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  selections  from 
the  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus.  One  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Survey  of  other  plays  and  of  the  development  of  the 
Greek  drama. 

CI.  Lang.  439.    Classical  Aesthetic  and  Poetic. 

Study  of  relevant  selections  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Horace,  Plotinus,  and  Longinus.    Two  hours  a  week. 


ENGLISH 

""English  109-110.    European  Literature  I. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works  from  Homer  to 
Cervantes.  Main  trends  in  the  development  of  European  litera- 
ture.    Required  of  Freshmen.     Three  hours  a  week. 

English  205-206.     European  Literature  IL 

Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works  from  Shake- 
speare to  Eliot.  Main  trends  in  western  world  literature  since 
1600.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Three  hours  a  week. 

^English  207-208.     European  Literature. 

Readings  and  discussion  of  the  masterpieces  that  show  the  main 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  thought  of  the  Western  World. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in   1950-1951.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*English  233-234.    The  Drama. 

A  survey  course  in  the  development  of  the  drama  from  earliest 
times.  Reading  and  criticism  of  representative  plays  of  each 
period.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*English  249-250.     Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  as  dramatist  and  poet.  A  study  of  the  technique 
and  construction  of  the  plays,  the  theatre  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
Shakespearian  criticism,  theories  of  tragedy.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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'•'English  251-252.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 

Readings  in  prose  and  poetry  reflecting  changes  in  religious, 
philosophical,  scientific  and  political  attitudes,  and  in  literary 
standards.  The  significance  of  these  changes  for  the  modern 
world.  Selections  from  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Bacon,  Donne, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Locke,  and  others.  Some  consideration  of 
Renaissance  and  continental  backgrounds  and  of  emergent 
eighteenth  century  attitudes.     Three  hours  a  week. 

EngHsh  261-262.    Contemporary  Drama. 

The  theory  of  modern  drama  with  emphasis  on  the  intellectual 
and  social  forces  shaping  it.  Criticism  and  structural  analysis 
of  plays.     Two  hours  a  week. 

*  English  *3  3  5-336.     The  Novel. 

The  growth  of  the  English  novel  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  through 
the  19th  century.  Special  emphasis  on  the  attitude  of  the  novel- 
ist towards  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man  and  the  immuta- 
bility of  truth.     Two  hours  a  week. 

''English  341-342.     Old  English. 

A   reading  course  in  Old  English  language   and  literature   660- 
1066,  in  the  light  of  the  religious,  historical  and  cultural  influ- 
ences of  the  time.     Three  hours  a  week. 
English  349.    Dante. 

Reading  and  analysis  of  the  Divine  Comedy  in  English,  showing 
how  Dante  expressed  the  religious,  political  and  cultural  outlook 
of  his  day.     Three  hours  a  week. 
English  350.     Milton. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  principal  writings  of  Milton  in 
the  light  of  the  political,  reHgious  and  cultural  tendencies  of  his 
day.     Three  hours  a  week. 

''"English  3  53-3  54.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

The  age  of  reason  and  the  rise  of  the  romantic  spirit.     Readings 
in  prose  and  poetry  from  Dryden   through  Wordsworth.     Em- 
phasis on  changing  concepts  of  nature,  standards  of  taste,  theories 
of  beauty,  and  the  reaction  against  deism  and  neo-classicism. 
Three  hours  a  week. 
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English  366.    The  Modern  Continental  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  principal  French  and  Russian  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.     Two  hours  a  week. 

English     367.    The    Contemporary    English    and    American 
Novel. 

Reading  and  analysis  of  representative  English  and  American 
novels  of  the  twentieth  century.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Enghsh  401-402.     American  Literature. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  major  writers  from  Irving  to  the  present 
day.  Consideration  of  Colonial  backgrounds  and  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  American  writers  towards  the  heritage  and  tradition  of 
European  literature.     Two  hours  a  week. 

English  445-446.     Middle  English. 

A  concentrated  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Tran- 
sition periods  to  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  Three  hours, 
a  week. 

English  447-448.     Tudor  English. 

Life  and  literature  in  the  Tudor  period  with  emphasis  on  such 
figures  as  St.  Thomas  More,  Spencer,  Marlowe  and  Bacon,  as 
seen  against  the  background  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

^English  45  5.     Early  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

The  Romantic  Poets.  Prose  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  De  Quincey. 
Consideration  of  minor  writers  in  relation  to  the  historical,  social 
and  intellectual  problems  of  the  period.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*English  456.     Later  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Prose  of  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold.  Poetry  of  Browning, 
Tennyson  and  others.     Three  hours  a  week. 

English  461.     Platonism  in  English  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  the  Platonic  tradition  as  a  creative  influence 
in  English  thought  and  literature.  Studies  in  prose  and  poetry 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Santayana.  The  contribution  of  Pla- 
tonism to  poetic  symbolism,  critical  theory,  Utopian  literature, 
and  Romanticism.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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^English  105-106.     Remedial  English. 

Reading  for  comprehension  and  analysis,  drill  in  types  of  writ- 
ing important  for  college  work.  Compulsory  for  all  students 
whose  English,  in  any  course  fails  to  meet  required  standards  of 
correctness,  clarity  and  effectiveness.     No  credit. 

^English  107-108.  English  for  Non-English-Speaking  Students. 
The  course  aims  to  help  students  whose  preparation  in  English  is 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  follow  courses  successfully.  It 
stresses  reading,  correct  writing  and  oral  comprehension.  No 
credit. 

English  205-206.    Essay  Writing. 

Growth  and  development  of  the  essay  as  a  literary  form.  Survey 
of  a  few  leading  critical  theories.  Continual  practice  in  writing 
essays  of  various  types.     Two  hours  a  week. 

^English  307-308.     Short  Story  Writing. 

The  historical  development  of  the  short  story  and  of  contem- 
porary trends  in  Europe  and  America,  study  of  specific  technical 
problems.  Criticism  of  representative  short  stories.  Practical 
application  of  theory.     Three  hours  a  week. 

English  367.     Bibliography  and  Methods. 

A  course  in  the  methods  of  research  and  presentation  of  material 
necessary  for  writing  of  term  papers  and  theses.  One  hour  a  week. 

English  409-410.    Versification. 

A  practical  course  in  the  writing  of  verse,  with  a  background 
study  of  the  principles  of  prosody.    Three  hours  a  week. 

^English  411-412.     Creative  Writing. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  first  hand  experi- 
ence in  facing  the  problems  of  the  literary  artist.  Class  time  will 
be  devoted  to  discussing  challenging  examples  of  fiction,  drama, 
essay,  and  poetry,  and  to  criticism  of  the  students*  work.  Out- 
side of  class,  the  students  will  plan  and  write  simple  stories,  plays, 
etc.    Two  consecutive  hours  a  week.  Required  of  English  majors. 
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SPEECH 


English  123-124.    Freshman  Forum. 

Students  receive  training  in  the  techniques  of  public  speaking: 
informal  speeches,  extemporaneous  address,  informal  discussion. 
Emphasis  on  practice  rather  than  on  theory.  Restricted  to 
Freshmen.     No  credit.     One  hour  a  week. 

English  125-126.     Basic  Speech. 

Required  of  Freshmen  who  do  not  gain  exemption  by  examina- 
tion.    No  credit.     One  hour  a  week. 


MATHEMATICS 

*Math.   101-102.     Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics. 

Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  Elementary  Theory  of 
Equations.  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  elements  of  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours  a  week.  For  Freshmen 
who  intend  to  major  in  mathematics,  music  or  in  one  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

""Math.  107-108.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics. 
Fundamental  statistical  methods,  with  emphasis  on  frequency  dis- 
tribution;   moments;    the   normal   curve;    curve   fitting;    correla- 
tion; probability.     Three  hours  a  week.     For  Freshmen  who  in- 
tend to  major  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

*Math.  203-204.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Definition  of  derivative.  Derivation  of  formulas  of  differentia- 
tion of  the  elementary  functions.  Application  to  Geometry, 
Mechanics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Integration  as  the  inverse 
of  differentiation.  Derivation  of  formulas  of  integration.  The 
definite  integral  as  a  sum.  Application  to  problems  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  Brief  study  of  differential  equations.  Three 
hours  a  week. 
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*Math.  301.    Intermediate  Calculus. 

Partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  with  application  to  physi- 
cal problems,  infinite  series.  Prerequsite:  Math.  203-204.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

""'Math.  305.     Differential  Equations. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  solution  and  application  of  or- 
dinary differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Math.  203-204.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

'■'^Math.  306-307.     Advanced  Calculus. 

A.  Elementary  Functions  for  Complex  values  and  Taylor's 
Series;  Partial  Differentiation  and  Implicit  Functions;  Vectors, 
Curves  and  Surfaces  in  space;  The  Definite  Integral;  Multiple 
Integrals. 

B.  The  Gamma  Function  and  Related  Definite  Integrals;  Elliptic 
Integrals;  Legendre  Polynomials  and  Bessel  Functions.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

*Math.  407-408.     Higher  Algebra. 

Real  numbers,  Linear  equations,  Polynomials,  Partial  Fractions; 
Exponents  and  Radicals.  Complex  numbers,  Quadratic  Equations, 
Determinants  and  Matrices,  Probability,  Mathematical  Induction, 
Series.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*Math.  409-410.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Coordinates;  Planes  and  Lines;  Transformation  of  Coordinates; 
Types  of  Surfaces;  The  Sphere;  Forms  of  Quadric  Surfaces; 
Classification  of  Quadric  Surfaces  and  some  of  the  Properties  of 
Quadric  Surfaces.     Three  hours  a  week. 


MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

'^Mod.  Lang.  103-104.     Elementary  French  Course. 

Survey  of  Grammar,  Reading  and  Elementary  Composition.  Open 
to  students  who  do  not  offer  French  for  admission.  Three  hours 
a  week. 
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'^"Mod.  Lang.  105-106.    Intermediate  French. 

Review  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Composition.  Reading  of 
modern  texts.    Three  hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  107-108.    French  Reading  Course. 

Reading  of  novels,  essays,  plays.  A  prerequisite  for  the  Survey 
Course.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.     209-210.     Survey  of  French  Literature. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  broad  understanding  of  the  de- 
velopment of  French  Literature  from  the  Mediaeval  Period  to  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  great 
movements  of  literary  thought.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  211-212.     Translation  and  Composition. 

Sight  translation  as  well  as  prepared  translations  and  advanced 
composition.  Intended  to  fit  students  who  choose  French  as  their 
major  subject  to  write  reports.     Three    hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  225-226.    French  Conversation. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  spoken  language 
by  means  of  class  discussion.  Three  hours  a  week.  Required  of 
students  who  choose  French  as  a  major  or  minor  subject. 

*Mod.  Lang.  317-318.     French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

A  study  of  French  Classical  Literature  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  authors  studied  are:  Corneille,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  La- 
Fontaine,  Moliere,  Racine,  LaBruyere,  Fenelon.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  421-422.     French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  Romantic  movement, 
with  special  emphasis  on  poetry.  The  second  semester  will  cover 
Realism,  Naturalism,  and  Symbolism.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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'Mod.  Lang.  426.     Seminar. 

Selected  topics  in  French  literature.  Required  of  all  students 
who  major  in  French. 

Mod.  Lang.  427.    History  of  French  Political  Institutions  and 
French  Civilization. 

A  study  of  contemporary  France  from  the  social  and  cultural 
points  of  view.  Such  questions  as  social  classes,  the  family,  gov- 
ernment, education,  religion,  the  press,  and  politics  with  its  pres- 
ent day  problems  will  be  discussed.  Contemporary  art,  music, 
literature,  and  folk  lore  will  provide  cultural  background  for  this 
course.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Mod.  Lang.  429-430.    Catholic  Renaissance. 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  those  French  authors  who 
not  only  were  Christians  but  who  gave  evidence  of  their  Christian 
thought  in  their  writings.  Such  authors  as  Jammes,  Coppee, 
Bloy,  Veuillot,  Hello,  Psichari,  Bourget,  Barres,  Bazin,  Peguy, 
Sertillanges,  Bremond,  Goyau,  Claudel,  Bernanos  and  Mauriac  will 
be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  literary  importance 
and  the  value  of  their  Christian  thought.  Prerequisite:  Mod. 
Lang.   107-108  and  Mod.  Lang.  209-210.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Mod.  Lang.  450.     Methods  of  Teaching  French. 

This  course  will  consist  of  both  the  theoretical  methods  of  teach- 
ing French  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  practical 
appUcation  of  both  these  methods  under  supervision.  Required 
of  students  who  choose  French  as  a  major  and  Education  as  a 
minor  subject. 


GERMAN 

*Mod.  Lang.  141-142.    German  Course  for  Beginners. 

Essentials  of  German  grammar.  First  contact  with  German 
sources:  folk-songs,  letters  from  representative  thinkers  of  vari- 
ous periods.  Three  hours  a  week.  Credit  after  the  completion 
of  the  second  year  course. 
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*Mod.  Lang.  243-244.    Survey  of  German  Literature. 

The  German  contribution  to  the  development  of  European  cul- 
ture illustrated  by  selected  readings  from  mediaeval  and  modern 
German  literature.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  145-146.    German  Conversation. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

"Mod.  Lang.  247-248.    The  Classical  Period  of  German  Litera- 
ture. 
Readings:  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Mod.  Lang.  349-350.    German  Romanticism. 

Early  Romanticists;  High  Romanticists;  Patriotic  lyrics;  The 
Heidelberg  School;  The  North  German  Group;  The  Young 
German  Movement;  The  Swabian  poets;  The  Austrian  writers; 
Political  Poets  of  the  1840's.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Mod.    Lang.    3  51-3  52.     Realism    and   Naturalism    in    German 
Literature. 

The  literary  Circles  of  Munich;  Wagner;  Nietzche;  the  Period  of 
Historicism  and  Germany's  Unification;  Realism;  Naturalism 
and  Expressionism.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Mod.  Lang.  3  53-3  54.    Contemporary  German  Literature. 

Modern  trends  in  literature  in  twentieth  century  Germany.  Three 
hours  a  week. 


ITALIAN 

*Mod.  Lang.  161-162.     Italian  Course  for  Beginners. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Credit  withheld  until  the  completion  of  the 
second  year  course. 

*Mod.   Lang.    163-164.     Intermediate  Italian  Course. 

Grammar.      Syntax.      Reading.      Composition.      Three    hours    a 
week. 
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*Mod.  Lang.  165-166.    Italian  Conversation. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Mod.  Lang.  367-368.     Advanced  Italian  Composition. 

Intensive  grammar  review.  Exercise  in  writing  of  original  themes 
and  letters. 

Mod.  Lang.  369-370.     Italian  Reading  Course. 

Reading  and  appreciation  of  representative  works  of  Italian  litera- 
ture.   Discussion  and  written  reports. 

Mod.  Lang.  371-372.  Italian  Literature:  Introductory  Course. 
Outline  of  literature;  Characteristics  of  each  country.  Biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  major  writers.  Intensive  reading  of  the 
most  representative  selections  of  these  authors.  Intended  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  take  an  additional  course  in  Italian 
but  are  not  strong  enough  to  follow  the  advanced  courses. 
'^"Mod.  Lang.  373-374.     Il  Trecento. 

Readings  in  14th  century  literature.  Emphasis  on  life,  works 
and  influence  of  Dante,  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio. 

Mod.  Lang.  375-376.     Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

Reading  of  Divina  Commedia.  Analysis  in  light  of  literary, 
political  and  religious  ideals  of  Middle  Ages.  Life  and  times 
of  Dante.    Also  Vita  Ntixna. 

Mod.  Lang.  477-478.  Italian  Writers  From  the  Renaissance 
TO  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Biographical  sketches  and  works  of  principal  authors  of  period. 
Various  movements,  Scientific  spirit  of  the  18  th,  the  theatre  of 
Goldoni. 

Mod.  Lang.  479-480.  Nineteenth  Century  Italian  Literature. 
Manzoni  and  others.  The  new  national  feeling  in  literature; 
Romanticism. 

SPANISH 

*Mod.  Lang.  181-182.     Elementary  Spanish  Course. 

Essentials  of  Spanish  Grammar.  Elementary  reading.  Three 
hours  a  week.  Credit  withheld  until  the  completion  of  the  second 
year  course. 
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'^Mod.  Lang.  183-184.     Intermediate  Spanish  Course. 

Readings  from  representative  Spanish  and  South  American 
writers.  Three  hours  a  week.  Students  passing  this  course  fulfil 
the  modern  language  reading  requirement. 

•'"Mod.  Lang.   18  5-186.     Spanish  Conversation. 
Three  hours  a  week. 
Mod.  Lang.  281-282.     Spanish  Life  and  Culture. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  culture  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America 
based  on  selected  readings  from  representative  authors.  Emphasis 
on  national  ideals  and  traits  of  character  in  order  to  develop  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spain's  current  problems.  Two 
hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  28  5-286.     Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. 

A  general  view  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day.     Lectures,  reading  and  reports.     Three  hours  a  week. 
Ordinarily  a  prerequisite  for  more  advanced  courses. 
Mod.  Lang.  3  81-3  82.     Spanish-American  Literature. 

A   study  of   the  principal   writers   of   all   the  Spanish-American 
countries.     Lectures,  reading  and  reports.     Three  hours  a  week. 
Mod.  Lang.  387-3  88.     Mediaeval  Spanish  Literature. 

The  beginnings  of  Spanish  Literature.     Two  hours  a  week. 
Mod.  Lang.  389-390.     The  Spanish  Renaissance. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  the  novel  and 
poetry.     The  Cancioneros  and  courtly  verse,  Villena,  Santillana, 
Juan  de  Mena,  Amadis  de  Gaula  and  La  Celestina.     Two  hours 
a  week. 
Mod.  Lang.  491-492.     El  Siglo  De  Oro. 

The  principal  writers  studied  will  be  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Gongora, 
Saint  Teresa  of  Avila,  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  Cervantes,  Lope 
de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

''"Mod.  Lang.  493-494.     Cervantes-Seminar. 

A  study  of  Cervantes  and  his  work,  particularly  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Novelas  Ejamplares.     Two  hours  a  week. 

*Mod.  Lang.  495-496.     Modern  Spanish  Novel. 

Development  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  La  Gaviota.  Three 
hours  a  week. 
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MUSIC 


Students  who  choose  music  as  a  major  subject,  must  show  evidence 
of  musical  ability  and  some  previous  training  in  voice  or  a  musical 
instrument.  Their  acceptance  as  music  majors  will  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  Music  Department.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  take  Mathematics  in  their  Freshman  year,  one  semes- 
ter of  Physics  in  their  Sophomore  year,  and  (if  their  Applied  Music 
is  Voice)  one  year  of  each  of  two  modern  languages  other  than 
those  they  have  studied  in  High  School.  Students  who  choose  Music 
as  a  major  subject,  are  required  to  take  Music  213-214,  325-326,  327, 
328,  419-420,  421-422,  423,  424,  429-430  and  to  devote  an  average 
of  eight  hours  a  week  to  Applied  Music.  Students  who  choose  Music 
as  a  minor  subject  are  required  to  take  Music  213-214,  325-326,  327, 
328,  429-430  and  to  devote  an  average  of  five  hours  a  week  to 
Applied  Music. 

'■^Music  109-110.     Choir  Technique. 

Gregorian  Chant  Masses  and  Vespers.  Polyphonic  Masses  and 
Motets.     One  hour  a  week. 

"^ Music  211-212.    Gregorian  Chant  IA. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  for  learning 
the  Chant.  The  fundamentals  of  Gregorian  rhythm  according 
to  the  principles  of  Solesmes.  Modes  and  Notation.  One  hour  a 
week.     Required  of  freshmen. 

*Music  213-214.     History  of  Music. 

The  development  of  music  and  instruments  from  the  earliest 
times.     Two  hours  a  week. 

'''Music  223-224.     The  Story  of  the  Opera. 

The  development  of  the  opera  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
modern  times.  Famous  operas  will  be  heard  from  records  and 
discussed.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Music  313-314.     Gregorian  Chant  IB. 

Application  of  the  principles  learned  in  Gregorian  Chant  IA  to 
the  ordinary  of  the  Mass  and  certain  Propers.  Plagal  modes. 
Compound  neums.     One  hour  a  week. 
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Music  323-324.    Music  Appreciation. 

The  development  of  music  from  the  earHest  periods  to  modern 
times;  musical  forms;  styles,  instruments.  A  guide  to  better 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  music.     Two  hours  a  week. 

*  Music  325-326.     Harmony. 

A.  The  major  and  minor  scale  patterns,  key-signatures;  simple 
rhythms,   intervals;     triads     and     inversions.      Fundamentals    of 

.  four-part  harmony. 

B.  Seventh  chords  and  inversions;  chromatic  tones;  unusual 
rhythms;  writing  of  four-part  harmony  based  on  figured  bass; 
harmonizing  of  melodies;  cadenzas;  fundamental  rules  of  tonal 
modulation;  melodic  and  rhythmic  dictation.  Three  hours  a 
week. 

*Music  327.     Style  and  Interpretation. 

A  thorough  study  of  various  styles;  correct  and  planned  inter- 
pretation.    Charts.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*Music  328.     Counterpoint  I. 

Basic  principles  of  counterpoint;  strict  rules  and  their  appHcation 
to  two-  and  three-part  writing  in  species  A  (note  against  note) 
and  species  B  (two  notes  against  one  note).  Three  hours  a 
week. 

Music  419-420.     Counterpoint  II. 

A.  Analysis  of  simple  polyphonic  forms;  two-  and  three-part 
writing  in  species  C  (four  notes  against  one)  and  D  Florid 
counterpoint;  writing  of  simple  polyphonic  compositions. 

B.  Analysis  of  more  elaborate  polyphonic  forms;  writing  of  4-8- 
part  counterpoint  in  various  species;  writing  of  fugues.  Free- 
style counterpoint.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Music  421-422.    Composition. 

A.  Basic  elements  of  free-style  composition;  melodic  and  rhyth- 
mical patterns;  study  of  simple  forms  and  application  to  creative 
work. 

B.  Analysis  and  rules  of  more  elaborate  musical  forms;  practi- 
cal apphcation.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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Music  423.     Contemporary  Music. 

A  study  of  recent  tendencies  in  music,  comparison  of  past  and 
contemporary  developments  of  melodic,  rhythmical,  harmonic 
and  structural  features.     One  hour  a  week. 

Music  424.    Principles  of  Conducting. 

Score  reading,  range  and  characteristics  of  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.     Practice  of  conducting.     One  hour  a  week. 

'*' Music  429-430.     Repertory  Class. 

Various  musical  performances  by  individual  students,  field  trips, 
critical  evaluation  and  discussion.  This  class  is  designed  to  train 
students  for  public  performances  and  to  widen  their  knowledge  of 
musical  literature.     One  hour  a  week  for  four  semesters. 

Music  431.    Methods  of  Teaching  Music. 

The  organization  of  subject  matter,  procedure  of  instruction. 
This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  music 
to  individual  pupils.  Two  hours  a  week.  Required  for  students 
who  choose  Music  as  a  major  and  Education  as  a  minor  subject. 

MUSIC  COURSES  OFFERED   IN   THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
August  14th-September  1st  1950 
Gregorian  Chant  IA. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  for  learning 
and  teaching  the  Chant — the  fundamentals  of  Gregorian  rhythm 
according   to   the   principles  of   Solesmes.      Modes   and   notation. 

Gregorian  Chant  IB. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  in  Gregorian  Chant  IA,  the  stu- 
dents experience  practical  application  in  the  singing  of  the  entire 
Ordinary,  the  Requiem  Mass  and  the  Third  Mass  of  Christmas, 
as  well  as  the  Forty  Hours.  Knowledge  of  Rhythm  and  Modes 
deepened  and  compound  neums  studied.  Prerequisite:  Gregorian 
Chant  IA. 

Gregorian  Chant  IIA. 

This  course  will  embrace  a  deeper  study  of  the  Modes,  of  Grego- 
rian forms;  the  Proper  of  the  Mass;  the  simple  psalmody  and 
regular  Sunday  Vespers.     Prerequisite:  Gregorian  Chant  IB. 
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Gregorian  Chant  IIB. 

Modal  and  rhythmic  structure  of  Psalmody  and  Hymnody. 

Gregorian  Accompaniment  I. 

Elements  of  correct  Chant  accompaniment;  particular  attention 
to  the  analysis  of  the  chant  tonalities;  study  of  the  proper  har- 
monic background  for  the  Chant.  Prerequisites:  Gregorian  Chant  I 
and  some  practical  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

Survey  of  the  Liturgical  Year  for  Organists  and  Directors. 
A  practical  course  in  routine  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  essential  high  points  of  the  liturgical  year. 

Conducting  I. 

This  class  will  give  students  an  opportunity  of  applying  by  con- 
ducting what  has  been  studied  in  the  Gregorian  Chant  classes. 
Prerequisite:  Gregorian  Chant  I  A. 

Conducting  II. 

The  principles  of  conducting  Gregorian  Chant  developed  to  in- 
clude the  Proper  of  the  Mass  and  melismatic  chants.  Prerequi- 
site: Conducting  I  and  Gregorian  Chant  IIA. 

Choir  Technique. 

Gregorian  Chant  Masses  and  Vespers.  Polyphonic  Masses  and 
Motets — suggestions  are  given  for  carrying  out  the  Moiu  Proprio. 
All  the  students  are  requested  to  attend  this  class,  thus  bringing 
the  enthusiasm  of  united  effort  to  all.  Gregorian  Chant  must  be 
heard   and   sung   to   be  known. 

Harmony  IA. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Triads  with  their  inversions. 

Harmony  IB. 

A  study  of  seventh  chords  and  their  inversions;  ninth  chords. 

Special  Methods  I. 

Presentation  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

Choral  Singing  I. 

Unison,  two-  and  three-part  songs  suitable  vocally  and  rhythm- 
ically for  elementary  schools  and  for  secondary  schools.    Analysis 
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with  a  view  to  artistic  rendition  and  stress  on  the  pedagogical 
approach. 

History  of  Music  II. 

A  Study  of  the  History  of  Music  from  Bach  and  Handel  to  the 
works  of  Beethoven  and  the  great  masters  of  the  19th  century. 
One  of  the  courses  Hsted  below  will  be  given,  depending  on  the 
number  of  registrations. 

Theory  I. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  major  scale  line,  intervals  and  chords, 
rhythm  and  time  including  sixteenth  notes.  Ear  training.  Sight 
reading.  This  course  is  given  to  make  theory  practical  for  older 
students. 

Sight  Reading  and  Musical  Dictation  I. 

The  study  and  singing  of  major  and  minor  scale  melodies  em- 
ploying graded  rhythmic  material  from  simple  through  intricate 
time  values.  Dictation  of  fragments  and  phrases  using  the  same 
material.     Special  attention  to  transposition. 

Vocal  Production. 

Vocal  production,  placement  and  pitch,  stressing  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, crescendo  and  decrescendo,  breath  control. 

FEES 

Registration  $   2.00 

Tuition   per   course,   whether   taken   for   credit    or 

merely  audited  $15.00 

Choir  Technique  $  7.50 

Board  for  Sisters  $15.00  a  week  or  $2.50  a  day 

Those  who  wish  to  lodge  at  the  College  are  asked  to 
apply  before  June   1st. 

Luncheon  $.50  a  day 

Note:  There  is  no  charge  for  Tuition  or  Luncheon  for  the  Sisters  of 

the  Archdiocese,  or  for  tuition  for  the  Organists. 
Payment  for  registration,   tuition  and  other  expenses  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  on  Registration  Day,  August  12th.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE 

For  the  benefit  of  Pre-medical  students  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  been  followed  in  the  selection  of 
courses  to  be  offered.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  fit  students  for 
the  particular  medical  school  of  their  choice. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Science  101-102.     General  Science. 

An  elementary  analysis  of  geological  processes  for  the  student 
with  no  scientific  training.  Basic  points  are  covered  in  other 
sciences  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  ideas  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
a  week. 

'•"Science  103-104.     Geographic  Foundations  of  Society. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  influence  of  the  geographic  factor 
on  human  social  life.  An  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  man 
adapts  his  social  and  economic  Hfe  to  environmental  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Three  hours  a  week.  For  Sopho- 
mores who   intend   to  major  in   the  Social  Sciences. 

BIOLOGY 

''"Science  201.     General  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  plant  king- 
dom. Demonstrations  and  field  trips.  Three  lectures  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

'•'Science  202.     General  Zoology. 

A  general  study  of  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  phyla;  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  structure,  function  and  development  as 
exemplified  in  various  type  forms.  Required  of  students  who 
intend  to  choose  education  as  a  minor  subject.  Three  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Science  201. 
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Science  205.    Mammalian  Anatomy. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Rabbit  compared  with  human  anatomy. 
Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Science  202. 

'^Science  206.    Comparative  Anatomy. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  systems  of  the  ver- 
tebrates including  man.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  dis- 
section of  the  dogfish,  necturus  and  the  rabbit.  Three  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.     Prerequisite:  Science  205. 

"■Science  207-208.     Physiology. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  properties  and  activities  of  cells 
and  tissues.  The  functions  of  the  major  systems  and  their  inter- 
relations. Metabolism,  nutrition,  irritability  and  energy  trans- 
formations. Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  a 
week. 

Science  303.    Histology. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  the  animal  tissues  and  their  associa- 
tion in  organs  and  systems.  Fundamental  histological  tech- 
nique. Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Science  202. 

Science  304.     Embryology. 

A  study  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  various  tissues, 
organs  and  systems  of  the  vertebrates  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  chick,  pig  and  human.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  a  week.     Prerequisite:  Science  202  and  Science  206. 

*  Science  305.    Microbiology. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  life  processes,  economic  importance  and 
medical  significance  of  Bacteria.  Laboratory  consists  of  steriliza- 
tion techniques,  preparing  culture  media,  cultivation  of  micro- 
organisms, staining  and  identification.  Three  lectures  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  a  week.     Prerequisite:  Science  202. 
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Science  306.    Genetics. 

In  this  course  the  genetic  principles  derived  from  experimenta- 
tion with  both  plants  and  animals  are  considered,  together  with 
their  application  to  practical  problems.  Two  lectures  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  a  week.     Prerequisite:  Science  202. 

'"'Science  308.    Parasitology. 

A  general  survey  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  parasites  of 
man  and  other  vertebrates  particularly  in  respect  to  structure, 
life  histories,  distributions  and  method  of  transfer.  Three  lec- 
tures and  three  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Prerequisites: 
Science  202. 

*  Science  401.    Microscopic  Technique. 

A  study  of  the  sectioning  and  staining  of  Histological  and  Bac- 
teriological specimens.  Four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Pre- 
requisites: Science  206  and  Science  303. 

*  Science  402.    Invertebrate  Zoology. 

A  study  of  the  invertebrates  with  special  emphasis  on  marine 
types.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Science  202. 

CHEMISTRY 

"Science  121-122.    Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  comprising  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  elements,  their  important  compounds  and 
the  laws  and  theories  explaining  chemical  phenomena.  Three 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Science  223.    Qualitative  Analysis  (Semi-Micro). 

A  detailed  treatment  of  ionic  relationships  and  chemical  equi- 
librium, as  applied  to  solutions  of  electrolytes.  Ordinary  methods 
of  separating  and  identifying  the  more  common  metallic  and 
non-metallic  ions  in  solutions.  The  modern  semi-micro  technique 
is  employed  in  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Science  121-122. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
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Science  224.    Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  theory,  methods  and  techniques  of  volumetric  procedures 
in  quantitative  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Science  223.  Two  lec- 
tures and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

*  Science  327-328.     Organic  Chemistry. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  organic  compounds. 
Laboratory  work  parallels  the  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Science  121- 
122.  Three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

Science  429-430.     Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  laws  controlling  chemical  phenomena,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  properties  of  substances  in  the  gaseous, 
liquid  and  solid  states.  The  kinetics  of  chemical  reactions,  thermo- 
chemistry, photochemistry  and  radio-activity.  Prerequisites: 
Science  121-122,  223,  224,  and  241-242  and  Mathematics  203- 
204.    Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

^Science  431-432.     Biochemistry. 

A  study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins  and  their  application  to 
biological  processes;  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  respiration,  blood, 
tissues,  etc.  Advanced  volumetric  analysis  with  reference  to 
biochemistry.  Prerequisites:  Science  121-122,  201-202,  223,  224, 
327-328.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods 
a  week. 


PHYSICS 

*Science  241-242.    General  Intermediate  Physics. 

Mechanics:  properties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  fluids,  motion, 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  gravitation,  work,  machines. 
Heat:  thermometry,  calorimetry,  change  of  state,  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  heat  transmission.  Sound:  production,  propa- 
gation, reflection,  resonance,  physical  theory  of  music.  Light: 
nature  and  propagation,  photometry,  reflection,  refraction,  spec- 
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trum  analysis,  polarization.  Magnetism:  properties,  laws.  Three 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  101. 

Science  343.    Theory  of  Sound. 

A  study  of  wave  motion  and  the  theory  of  sound.  Theory  of 
musical  acoustics.  Three  hours  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 203-204  taken  simultaneously,  and  Science  241-242. 
Three  lectures  a  week. 

Science  344.    Theory  of  Light. 

A  study  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  refraction,  interference, 
diffraction,  dispersion  and  polarization.  Prerequisites:  Science 
241-242,  Mathematics  203-204  taken  simultaneously.  Three  lec- 
tures a  week. 

^Science  345-346.     Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

A  study  of  electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  units,  D.C.  circuits, 
primary  and  secondary  cells,  electromagnetism,  electrical  meas- 
uring instruments,  A.C.  circuits,  electric  filters,  thermo-electric 
phenomena,  the  transformer,  motors.  Three  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisites: Science  241-242  and  Mathematics  203-204.  Three 
lectures  a  week. 

Science  347-348.     Modern  Physics. 

Introduction  to  the  phenomena,  theories,  and  methods  of  con- 
temporary physics.  Prerequisites:  Science  241-242,  Mathematics 
203-204,  Mathematics  306  taken  simultaneously.  Three  lectures 
and   two   two-hour   laboratory  periods   a   week. 


philosophy 

'"Phil.  103-104.    Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

For  Freshmen  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction  in  philosophy. 
No  Credit.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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*PhiI.  105-106.     Logic. 

Formal  Logic:  Simple  apprehension,  concept  and  term,  noun  and 
verb.  Definition  and  division.  Judgment.  Opposition  of  propo- 
sitions. Reasoning,  Syllogisms,  modes  and  figures,  reduction. 
Hypothetical  syllogisms.  Induction.  Fallacies. 
Material  Logic:  The  nature  of  Logic;  its  formal  object.  The 
doctrine  of  universals.  Predictables  and  categories.  Demonstra- 
tion. The  subalternation,  distinction,  and  specification  of  sci- 
ences.    Required  of  Freshmen.     Three  hours  a  week. 

*Phil.  201-202.     Cosmology  and  Psychology. 

Cosmology:  Mobile  being.  Atomism,  Dynamism,  Hylomorphism. 
Motion.  Duration  and  time.  Space.  The  relation  of  quantity  to 
place.  Local  motion.  Generation  and  Corruption.  Alteration. 
Psychology:  Life.  The  essence  and  properties  of  the  soul.  Vege- 
tative life.  Sensitive  life.  Knowledge  in  general.  Sense  knowl- 
edge. External  and  internal  senses.  The  sense  appetite.  The 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  The  origin  and  duration  of  the 
human  soul.  The  intellect.  The  origin  of  ideas.  The  will. 
The  freedom  of  the  will.  The  origin  and  distinction  of  living 
things.  This  course  will  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  The- 
ology 205-206.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Three  hours  a  week. 

''•Phil.  209-210.     Plato. 

Reading  of  the  principal  dialogues  with  a  view  to  understanding 
Plato's  thought  on  the  basic  problems  of  philosophy.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

Phil.  211-212.     Aristotle. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  of  Aristotle's  works  followed  by  a 
survey  of  the  others.  Texts  will  be  read  in  the  Oxford  transla- 
tion.    Two  hours  a  week. 

*Phil.  301-302.     Ethics  and  Politics. 

General  Ethics:  The  last  end  of  man.  Objective  and  formal 
beatitude.  The  voluntary.  Morality.  Law.  Sanction.  Moral 
habits.  The  passions.  The  virtues.  The  attainment  of  the 
last  end. 
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Special  Ethics:  Individual  right.  Property.  Contracts.  Man 
as  a  social  animal.  Domestic  society.  Marriage.  Civil  Society. 
Authority.  War.  International  Law.  This  course  will  be 
taught  in  conjunction  with  Theology  307-308.  Three  hours  a 
week.     Required  of  Juniors. 

Phil.  313-314.    Saint  Augustine. 

A  study  of  Saint  Augustine's  thought  set  out  against  his  his- 
torical background.  Study  of  the  texts  of  the  Confessions  and 
the  City  of  God.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Phil.   315-316.     Saint  Thomas  Aquinas. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  Thomistic  thought  accom- 
panied by  the  detailed  analysis  of  certain  works.  Two  hours  a 
week. 

*Phil.  317-318.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 
A  survey  course  of  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  thinkers. 
Source  material  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  empha- 
sis will  be  on  those  philosophers  to  whom  a  whole  course  has 
not  been  allotted  in  the  curriculum.     Two  hours  a  week. 

*Phil.  407-408.     Metaphysics. 

General  Metaphysics:  Being  considered  in  itself:  The  nature  and 
properties  of  being.  Truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  The  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  The  division  of  being  into  potency  and 
act.  Being  considered  as  existing  in  the  human  mind:  Human 
logical  truth.  Certitude.  The  subjective  and  objective  causes 
of  certitude. 

Special  Metaphysics:  Immaterial  created  being.  Special  con- 
sideration of  the  categories  of  substance  and  relation.  The 
causes  of  created  being.  Uncreated  being.  The  existence  and 
essence  of  God.  The  divine  entitative  and  operative  attributes. 
Creation.  Concursus.  Conservation.  Providence.  The  prob- 
lems of  evil  and  of  freedom.  This  course  will  be  taught  in  con- 
junction with  Theology  409-410.  Three  hours  a  week.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors. 
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Phil.  419-420.    History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Descartes.  Spinoza.  English  Empiricism.  German  Idealism. 
Contemporary  Philosophy.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Phil.  423-424.    Aesthetics. 

The  metaphysics  of  the  beautiful.  Art  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  four  causes.  History  of  aesthetic  theory. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

Phil.  425-426.     Oriental  Thought. 

The  six  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Shankaracharya.  Rama- 
nuja.  Zoroastrianism.  Readings  from  the  Koran.  Two  hours 
a  week. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  a  teaching  certificate  from  the  Col- 
lege are  required  to  take  Psy.  and  Ed.  349,  410,  411,  413-414,  415- 
416,  and  Science  201-202,  to  have  had  fifty  hours  of  teaching  and 
thirty  hours  of  observation,  and  to  take  the  National  Teachers* 
Examination.  The  requirements  for  teachers  in  the  various  states  are 
constantly  changing.  The  college  will  do  its  best  to  give  to  any 
student  who  intends  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  career,  a  diploma  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  the  state  of  her  choice. 

Psy.  and  Ed.  304.    Contemporary  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  significant  schools  of  contemporary  Psychology: 
Existentialism,  Behaviorism,  Psychoanalysis,  Hormic  psychology, 
Configurationism.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Psy.  and  Ed.  305-306.    Experimental  Psychology. 

A  laboratory  course  emphasizing  methods  of  scientific  research 
in  psychology.  Problems  deaUng  with  sensation,  perception,  illu- 
sions,  association,   learning,   transfer,  emotions. 

*Psy.  and  Ed.  309.     Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

A  study  of  the  psychological  development  of  adolescents:  problems 
of  growth  and  behavior,  interests,  motives,  conflict  and  adjust- 
ment.    Two  hours  a  week. 
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"Psy.  and  Ed.  349.     Philosophy  of  Education. 

Education  in  its  relation  to  religion  and  philosophy.  Encyclical 
Divini  Illius  Magistri.  Contemporary  educational  philosophies. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

'•Psy.  and  Ed.  407.    Social  Psychology. 

Social  aspects  of  psychology.  Development  of  individual  will. 
Psychological  factors  active  in  group  situations.  Two  hours  a 
week. 

"'Psy.  and  Ed.  408.     Tests  and  Measurements. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  in  education  a  thorough 
survey  in  educational  tests  and  measurements.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are  the  construction,  administration  and  critical  eval- 
uation of  achievement  tests,  the  interpretation  of  test  results, 
a  survey  of  outstanding  standardized  tests  in  special  fields  with 
emphasis  on  diagnosis,  and  the  use  of  achievement  tests  for 
instructional,  administrative,  and  research  purposes.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

''Psy.  and  Ed.  410.     History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  promote  a  clearer  understanding 
of  modern  tendencies  in  education  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
problems,  practices,  and  ideals  of  the  past.  The  scope  will 
include  a  study  of  the  educational  leaders,  theories,  and  agencies 
from  ancient  times  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
to  modern  times  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Two 
hours  a  week. 

'^■Psy.  and  Ed.  411.     Educational  Psychology. 

Principles  in  Educational  Psychology  of  mental  development  and 
its  measurement.  Learning,  habits,  personality,  and  school  ad- 
justment.    Two  hours  a  week. 

*Psy.  and  Ed.  412.     Child  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  spiritual,  and  emo- 
tional development  of  the  child  to  puberty.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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*Psy.  and  Ed.  413-414.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Teaching  in  the  Modern  School. 
To  be  given  simultaneously  with  Psy.  and  Ed.  415-416  in  the 
lectures.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  prospective 
teacher  with  the  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  subjects 
generally  included  in  the  curricula  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  There  will  be  practical  instruction  in  how 
to  teach  definite  lessons  in  various  fields  to  enable  students  to 
enter  successfully  upon  classroom  work.  Topics  to  be  considered 
are:  teacher  preparation  and  qualifications,  guiding  and  directing 
the  normal  learning  activities  of  pupils,  classroom  management 
and  discipline,  lesson  plans  and  assignments,  testing,  remedial 
teaching,  integration,  and  the  in-service  growth  of  teachers. 
Finally,  the  rewards  of  good  teaching  and  teaching  as  a  vocation. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

*Psy.  and  Ed.  415-416.  Observation  and  Apprentice  Teaching. 
Opportunity  will  be  provided  to  practice  teaching  in  the  local 
pubUc  or  parochial  elementary,  junior  or  senior  high  schools.  The 
apprentice  teacher  will  perform  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
school  teacher  under  the  direction  of  a  department  instructor,  a 
supervising  teacher,  and  the  school  principal.  An  evaluation  of 
the  student's  ability  to  teach  will  be  sought  from  the  principal 
and  those  teachers  under  whom  she  has  served.  Three  hours  a 
week. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

HISTORY 

*S.  St.  103-104.    Historic  Movements. 

The  Roman  Republic  and  Empire;  the  theory  of  Papal  Supremacy; 
the  Byzantine  East;  the  rise  of  Islam;  Feudalism;  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire;  the  Investiture  Controversy;  Innocent  III;  the 
Crusades;  Chivalry;  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  Mediaeval  thought, 
education  and  religion;  Causes  of  the  Reformation;  the  Economic 
Revolution;  Revolutionary  France;  the  new  Industrialism  and 
Imperialism;  Pope  Pius  XII.  Three  hours  a  week.  Prescribed 
for  Freshmen,  except  for  those  who  qualify  for  S.  St.  309-310. 
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S.  St.  203-204.     Mediaeval  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  great  Christian  culture  on  the  ruins  of 
the  past:  The  Barbarian  Invasion;  Rise  of  Monasticism;  Origin 
and  Development  of  FeudaHsm;  Relations  between  Papacy  and 
Empire;  Achievements  and  decline  of  mediaeval  culture.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  207.    Geography. 

A  study  of  the  relation  between  geographical  location,  natural 
resources  and  the  course  of  international  affairs.  Two  hours  a 
week. 

*S.  St.  271-272.    Europe  From  Charles  V  to  Bismarck. 

A  survey  of  European  History  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
rise  of  imperial  Germany.  Religious,  social,  economic  and  dy- 
nastic problems  harassing  the  continent.  Mercantilism  and  the 
Enlightened  Despots.  Decline  of  Absolutism.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  Vienna  Settlement.  Europe  in  the  throes  of 
reaction  and  revolution.  Romanticism  and  Liberalism  as  political 
factors  coloring  nineteenth  century  nationalism.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

*S.  St.  273-274.     History  of  England. 

The  development  of  political,  social  and  constitutional  values  in 
England  from  Alfred  through  the  middle  ages.  Appearance  of 
nationalism.  The  Protestant  Revolt.  Overseas  enterprise.  The 
absolute  monarchy  and  its  limitation.  England's  conflict  with 
France,  1689-1815.  Industrialization  and  reform.  The  Em- 
pire. The  end  of  aristocratic  rule  and  the  rising  importance  of 
labor.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.   St.   275-276.      British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  acquisition  and  development  of  the  dominions  and  other  im- 
portant members  of  the  commonwealth.  Internal  government, 
social  and  economic  institutions.  Special  problems  relating  to 
India,  Ireland,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Canadian  relations  with  London.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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S.  St.  305-306.    Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

A  study  of  the  forces  which  caused  the  intellectual,  religious  and 
commercial  revolutions  effecting  the  break-up  of  mediaeval  civi- 
lization. Special  emphasis  given  to  the  Protestant  Revolt  and 
Catholic  Reform  which  followed.     Three  hours  a  week. 

'S.  St.  307-308.     Ancient  History. 

The  great  cultures  of  the  ancient  world,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Greece  and  Rome.     Three  hours  a  week. 

'S.  St.  309-310.    History  of  the  Church. 

Foundation  of  the  Church;  Spread  of  Christianity;  Barbaric  In- 
vasions; Monasticism;  Mediaeval  Papacy;  Crusades;  Eastern 
Church;  Heresy  and  the  Inquisition;  Concihar  Movement; 
Protestant  Revolution  and  the  Council  of  Trent;  Post-Tridentine 
errors;  Jansenism;  Quietism;  Febronianism;  Americanism;  Mod- 
ernism; Roman  Question.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  311-312.     The  American  Constitution. 

Factors  indicating  a  need  for  a  constitution.  The  1787  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Contributions  of  contemporary  18  th  cen- 
tury American  statesmen  to  the  adoption  of  the  document.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  (1789).  The  development  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  present  time.     Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  319.     History  of  Modern  France. 

The  growth  of  the  French  National  Monarchy  through  the 
Italian  Wars,  the  Wars  of  Religion,  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  the 
efforts  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  The  Sun  King  and  his  legacy. 
The  end  of  the  ancien  regime^  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
periods.  French  domestic  and  foreign  policy  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  Versailles.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  320.    History  of  Modern  Russia. 

A  survey  of  Russian  History  since  Peter  the  Great.  The  terri- 
torial expansion  of  Russia;  a  study  of  the  internal  development 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  under  Catherine  II  and  Alex- 
ander I;  nineteenth  century  reaction.  The  social,  political  and 
economic  factors  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Romanov.  The  dictatorship  of  the  Bolshevik.  Three  hours  a 
week. 
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'^S.  St.  330-331.    Colonial  America  and  United  States  History, 
1783-1865. 

A.  European  backgrounds  to  the  American  settlement.  Colonial 
policies  of  England.  Rivalry  with  France.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  the  English  colonies.  Wars,  1689-1763. 
Detailed  examination  of  selected  colonies:  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts  and  Virginia. 

B.  The  American  Revolution,  its  background  and  consequences. 
The  Confederation  and  Constitution.  American  expansion  into 
the  west  and  south.  Jacksonian  democracy.  The  role  of  the 
supreme  court  in  United  States  History.  Civil  War.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  332-333.     Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865  to  the 
Present. 

A.  Results  of  American  national  expansion  to  the  Pacific  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Effects  of  industrialization  and  urban  life 
upon  American  society.  Reconstruction  and  the  impact  of  the 
railroads,  labor  and  machine  politics  after  the  Civil  War.  Finan- 
cial and  economic  developments  down  to  the   1890's. 

B.  The  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Reforms  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  boom  and  bust.  The 
creditor  nation.  The  United  States  in  two  World  Wars.  New 
Deal  and  the  beginnings  of  the  welfare  state.  Three  hours  a 
week. 

S.  St.  391.     Revolution  and  Dictatorship. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  liberal  thought,  the  role  of  pressure 
groups,  the  development  of  nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  rise 
of  dictatorships.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  401.     Romanticism  and  Liberalism. 

A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  thought  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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"*S.  St.  402-403.    History  of  American  Political  Thought. 

The  English  tradition.  Influence  of  the  18  th  century  philoso- 
phies. Beliefs  of  WiHiam  Penn  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Hamil- 
ton and  the  conservative  school.  Public  opinion,  pressure  groups 
and  poHtical  party  leadership.  Sectional  and  religious  issues  in 
political  thinking.  Jackson,  Polk,  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

"*S.  St.  404-405.    Imperialism  and  the  Far  East. 

Background  to  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  imperialism. 
Policies  of  the  great  powers  in  Africa  and  the  East.  Penetration 
and  expansion  of  European  political,  economic,  and  cultural  in- 
fluences in  Africa  and  Asia.  History  of  selected  eastern  nations: 
China,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Mandates 
and  the  Trusteeships.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  413-414.    American  Diplomatic  History. 

A  study  of  the  significant  problems  resulting  from  war,  westward 
expansion,  growth  of  commerce,  colonial  acquisitions.  Origins 
and  development  of  traditional  policies  and  factors.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

S.  St.  415-416.     Latin  America. 

Iberian  backgrounds.  Survey  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  national 
histories.  Explorers,  conquerors  and  settlers.  Missionary  and  cul- 
tural endeavors.  Founding  of  the  viceroyalties.  Society  and 
education  in  colonial  Latin  America.  Indications  of  unrest.  The 
revolt  against  the  colonial  status.  Establishment  of  independent 
repubUcs.  Their  statesmen,  their  problems  and  their  foreign 
relations  since  Bolivar.     Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  419-420.     Twentieth  Century  Europe. 

Background  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  The  pursuit  of  collective 
security.  The  League  and  the  United  Nations.  Peace  treaties  and 
their  effects.  Shift  of  influence  from  Britain  to  Russia.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  problems  and  achievements  of  selected  European 
nations.  Socialistic  statism.  Role  of  the  Holy  See  in  twentieth 
century  Europe.    Three  hours  a  week. 
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*S.  St.  421-422.    Current  Issues. 

Post-war  Europe  and  America.     One  hour  a  week. 

S.  St.  423-424.    Comparative  Government. 

Ideas  and  institutions  of  democratic  and  totalitarian  governments. 
Special  emphasis  on  England,  Germany,  France  and  Russia  in  com- 
parison with  the  United  States.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  425.    Science  and  Method  of  History. 

A  study  of  the  definition,  interpretation,  purpose,  methods,  and 
instruments  of  history;  historical  sources  and  criteria;  methods 
of  testing  historical  material;  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  each 
kind  of  evidence.     Three  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  426.     Great  Writers  of  History. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Historians  from  Herodotus 
to  the  present  day.     Three  hours  a  week. 

'•"S.  St.  427-428.     Intellectual  History  of  Europe. 

A  study  of  the  main  thought  movements  of  the  "Western  World, 
the  great  thinkers  and  their  influence.     Three  hours  a  week. 

'=-S.  St.  429-430.     Seminar. 

Required  of  students  who  choose  History  as  a  major  subject.  Two 
hours  a  week. 


ECONOMICS 

*S.  St.  241-242.    Introduction  to  Economics. 

A.  The  fundamental  characteristics  and  institutions  of  modern 
economic  society  including:  the  factors  of  production;  forms 
of  the  business  unit;  value,  determination  of  price;  distribution  of 
income. 

B.  Money  and  banking;  public  finance,  taxation  and  the  regu- 
latory function;  cyclical  fluctuations  of  business;  social  security; 
agricultural  problems;  international  trade.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores.    Three  hours  a  week. 
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'*S.  St.  337-338.     Economic  History 

A  study  of  the  economic  development  of  modern  Europe  with 
emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the 
present  day.  Economic  and  social  aspects  of  national  develop- 
ment in  America  with  emphasis  on  struggle  between  agrarian 
and  manufacturing  interests,  growth  of  business  combinations 
and  labor  unions,  and  the  development  of  government  regulation 
of  business.     Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  339.    History  of  the  Labor  Movement. 

Relations  of  workers  to  employers.  Historic  and  legal  status 
of  trade  unionism  and  other  working  class  movements. 

S.  St.  346.    Postwar  Economic  Problems. 

A  study  of  the  major  economic  problems  confronting  the  postwar 
world. 

S.  St.  447.     Labor  Problems. 

An  analysis  of  labor  problems:  the  problem  of  wages,  unemploy- 
ment, industrial  accidents,  superannuation;  the  American  labor 
movement,  industry,  legislation;  remedial  measures  as  set  forth 
in  the  Encyclicals,  Rerum  Novarum  and  Quadragesima  Anno. 


SOCIOLOGY 

'^S.  St.  261-262.  General  Sociology. 

A  sttidy  of  the  structure  of  society,  the  unity  of  society,  anthro- 
pology, the  family,  state  and  society,  labor,  race,  industrializa- 
tion, urbanization,  poverty,  delinquency  and  crime.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

'**S.  St.  367-368.  Introduction  to  Social  and  Economic  Statistics. 
Statistical  methods  as  used  in  social  sciences.  Organization  and 
presentation  of  statistical  data.  Frequency  distribution  and  sim- 
ple correlation.  Introduction  to  time  series  analysis  and  index 
numbers.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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"S.  St.  374-375.     History  of  Social  Thought. 

A  survey  of  social  thought  from  early  times  to  the  present. 
Trends  of  social  thought  reflected  in  the  writings  of  the  leading 
American  and  European  sociologists.     Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  387.     American  Racial  and  Minority  Problems. 

A  study  of  the  history,  characteristics  and  problems  of  the 
minority  groups  in  America.  Immigration  and  the  problem  of 
adjustment.    Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  388.     Social  Work  in  American  Communities. 

Development  and  organization  of  modern  social  service  under 
volunteer  and  government  supervision;  fundamental  methods  of 
social  practice;  case  work,  group  work,  administration;  social 
welfare  planning.     Field  trips  will  be  required.  Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  467-468.     Survey  of  Techniques  and  Scope  of  Social 
Work. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  470.     Social  Pathology. 

Causes,  extent,  treatment  and  prevention  of  poverty,  mental  de- 
ficiency, crime  and  childhood  problems.  Field  trips  to  institu- 
tions.    Two  hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  471.     Criminology  and  Penology. 

A  survey  of  the  historical  schools  of  thought  dealing  with  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  crime.  Trends  of  penologi- 
cal institutions  and  reform  measures  will  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  prevention  of  crime,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal.  Two 
hours  a  week. 

S.  St.  472.    Sociology  of  Religions. 

Naturalness  of  relgion  as  a  social  factor.  Pre-Christian,  Chris- 
tian, Hebrew,  Chinese,  Greek,  Roman  cultures,  and  the  Patristic 
Age  will  be  studied.  The  religious  dynamic  and  its  modification 
in  relation  to  the  social,  economic  and  political  life  will  be 
stressed.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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CLASS  OF  1950 


Mary  Blazo 
Elizabeth  Bradley 
Florence  Canning 
Hilda  Carey 
Lydia  Casavant 
Claire  DeBlois 
Anne  Devereux 
Catherine  Marie  Doyle 
Mary  EHzabeth  Englert 
Norma  Fallon 
Joanne  Flynn 
Jane  Gallagher 
Irene  Good 
Shelia  Haggerty 
Agnes  Hanford 
Miriam  Hayes 
Mary  Hickey 
Regina  Howe 
Mary  Louise  Julian 
Mary  King 
Claire  Kirk 
Mary  Kyne 
Mary  Claire  LaBonte 
Mary  Louise  McGowan 
Mary  McManus 
Joan  Mitchell 
Mary  C.  Putnam 
Elena  Ruggiero 
Constance  Ryan 
Mary  Louise  Schultz 
Helene  Sweeney 
Gertrude  Walsh 
Patricia  Ann  Walsh 
Mary  Ann  White 


7  Regatta  Road,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

51  Holman  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Hillside  Road,  Diamond   Hill,  R.   L 

Sun  Rise  Farm,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

6  Avon  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

32  Whittier  Road,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

1  West  Bradley  Lane,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

360  Main  Street,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

26  Hillcroft  Road,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

28   Central  Street,  Gardner,  Mass. 

67  Beaumont  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

195  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1192  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

13  5  Broadway,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

20  West  77th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

54  Allerton  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

79A  Farrington  Street,  WoUaston,  Mass. 

31  Marcia  Road,  Watertown,  Mass. 

107  Woodard  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

770  Boston  Post  Road,  Weston,  Mass. 

80  Sherwood  Road,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Cayuga  Heights  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

20  Shady  Hill  Road,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

126  Albemarle  Road,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

149  Lovell  Road,  Watertown,  Mass. 

216  Central  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

2   Hinckley  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

12  Catlin  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

94  Audubon  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

511   Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

16  Hancock  Avenue,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

15  Pond  View  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

145   Mitchell  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 
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CLASS  OF  1951 


Patricia  Canning 
Carol  Casey 
Elaine  Cortelli 
Anne  Elcock 
Ellen  Englert 
Jacqueline  Gonzalez 
Helen  Hannon 
Mary  Jani 
Berta  Lauredo 
Anne  Justine  Lyons 
Madelyn  Mahoney 
Marion  McCarthy 
Elizabeth  McDonald 
Theresa  McGrath 
Marianna  Mclntyre 
Eugenie  O'Hagan 
Margarita  Pasarell 
Leticia  Perez 
Charlotte  Rice 
Catherine  Rogers 
Kathleen  Scanlon 
Barbara  Siu 
Sue  Smith 
Mary  Squatrito 
Anne  Marie  Sullivan 
Mary  Ruth  Tynan 
Betty  Watson 

Agnes  Wellings 
Mary  Wessling 

Alice  Whalen 


99  Western  Avenue,  Augusta,  Me. 

122  Fourth  Street,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

15  Brewster  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

26  Circuit  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

360  Main  Street,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  3  50,  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

74  Moss  Hill  Road,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

3  55  Grove  Street,  CHfton,  N.  J. 

Galiano  2  57,  Habana,  Cuba 

53  Chatham  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

639  Watertown  Street,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

5  Glenmont  Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 

401  Beacon  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

43  Richwopd  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

649  West  Roxbury  Parkway,  Roshndale,  Mass. 

Oak   Hill,   Charlottesville,   Va. 

Baymon,  Puerto  Rico 

Ave.  Presidentes  309,  Vedado,  Habana,  Cuba 

346  Upham  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 

422  5th  Street,  Wilmette,  Illinois 

90  Jason  Street,  Arlington,  Mass. 

425  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3  5   Bartlett  Avenue,  ArUngton,  Mass. 

16  Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Methuen,  Mass. 

41    Bailey  Street,   Dorchester,  Mass. 

140  Allen  Avenue,  Waban,  Mass. 

E.  210  Garden  Court,  47th  and  Pine  Streets, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^6  Codman  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

864  Veteran  of  Foreign  Wars  Parkway, 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

35  lona  Street,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
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Barbara  Cameron 
Barbara  Cassidy 
Brenda  Conlon 
Joan  Connelly 
Maureen  Cronin 
Marcia  Dealy 
Peggy  Ruth  Denney 
Wilma  de  Vitry 
Peggy  Ann  Dolan 
Anne  Eliot 
Anne  Fisher 
Joan  Flanagan 
Jeanne  Hannon 
Mary  Heanue 
Mary  Heenan 
Maureen  Higgins 
Shelia  Hurley 
Helena  Jani 
Barbara  Kelley 
Justine  Kenney 
Katherine  A.  Keogh 
Carol  Kilby 
Genevieve  Lavedan 
Dorothy  MacLellan 
Madeline  McManus 
Patricia  Mulhern 
Adelyn  O'Connell 
Rita  O'Connell 
Molly  Okuley 
Nancy  O'Meara 
Cathleen  O'Neill 
Mary  Elizabeth  O'Shea 
Joan  O'Toole 
Jeanne  Paquin 
Mary  Frances  Penny 


CLASS  OF  1952 

1024  Greendale  Avenue,  Needham,  Mass. 

H  High  Street,  Bangor,  Me. 

27  Stella  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

32  Rockmont  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

49  Forest  Street,  Lexington,  Mass. 

4  Hudson  River  Road,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

414  Chichester  Lane,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Sunny  Corner,  Bainbridge,  Pa. 

103  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

31  Dryads  Green,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1811  Centre  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

151  Hillside  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

520  Randolph  Avenue,  Milton,  Mass. 

11  Kenwood  Road,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

19  Crescent  Avenue,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

430  South  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

19  Squantum  Street,  Milton,  Mass. 

35  5  Grove  Street,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

44  Lochstead  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

159  Lowder  Street,  Dedham,  Mass. 

48  Prospect  Street,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

2239  North  Quincy  Street,  ArUngton,  Va. 

Dennisport,  Mass. 

87  Grayfield  Avenue,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

126  Albemarle  Road,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

109  Vernon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

399  FuUerton  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 

34  Corona  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1960  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Mich. 

2090  Lower  Chelsea  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio 

320  Putnam  Avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

2  Washington  Street,  Peabody,  Mass. 

11  Walpole  Street,  Norwood,  Mass. 

962  Warwick  Avenue,  Lakewood,  R.  L 

30  Rutledge  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 
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Abigail  Pitts 
Alice  Reardon 
Marguerite  Russell 
Jane  Shields 
Dorothy  Spalthoff 
Jane  Welch 
Joan  Yawman 
Marjorie  Zahn 


85  Chestnut  Hill  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

132  North  Main  Street,  Sharon,  Mass. 

60  Elmer  Road,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1579  Regent  Street,  Schenectady,  N.   Y. 

65  5  Park  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

644  Weld  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

345   Highland  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

68  Buchanan  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  OF  1953 


Mary  Atkinson  1 

Catherine  Beltran 

Barbara  Bergin 

Adelaide  Berry 

Mary  Alice  Bowen 

Patricia  Callahan 

Patricia  Carroll 

Marcia  Casavant 

Barbara  Ann  Chabot     49 

Ann  Marie  Clausen 

Grace  Conley 

Mother  Marie  Cormier,  R 

Constance  Craig 

Vera  da  Cunha  Bueno 

Eileen  Dealy 

Dorothy  Dienhart 

Ann  Dillon 

Ann  Louise  Dolan 

Mary  Claire  Dwyer 

Julia  Falla 

Geraldine  Fisher 

Ann  Fulton 

Mary  Jane  Glennon 


26   East   Springettsbury  Avenue,   York,   Pa. 

Wynnewood  and  Forrest  Road,  Marion,  Pa. 

6  Alden  Place,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

23  Beverly  Road,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

503  5    Fieldston  Road,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

3  50  Chestnut  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

59  Pond  Street,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

6  Avon  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

Chrysler  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

68  Louders  Lane,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

"Lia  Fale,"  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

.C.E.     Jeanne  d'Arc  Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 

1000   Harvey  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

Ave.  Angelica   5  80,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

4  Hudson  River  Road,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

1201    Elm  wood   Avenue,   Wilmette,   111. 

40   Locust  Avenue,  Larchmont,  N.   Y. 

10  Clyde  Street,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

1975  Boston  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Almendares  33,  Alturas,  Habana,  Cuba 

1811  Centre  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

275  Marsh  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

3  School  Street,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
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Barbara  Gould 

Jeanne  Hartford 

Charlotte  Hickey 

Alice  Higgins 

Ann  Louise  Hurley 

Mary  Kidney 

Emily  Kidwell 

Noel  Lane 

Maria  Teresa  Lara  Campos 

Dorgeris  Lauredo 

Phyllis  Leonard 

Clarita  Loumiet 

Louise  Lynch 

Pauline  Madden 

Frances  Mannix 

Eleanor  Murphy 

Margaret  Mclntyre 

Alice  Ann  O'Brien 

Marjorie  Petzold 

Barbara  Powell 

Myrna  Rovira 

Anne  Streeter 

Julie  Thurber 

Sarah  Lee  Whelan 

Ann  White 


40  Dwinell  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

1980  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton,  Mass. 

54  Allerton  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

963  Centre  Street,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

57  Fresh  Pond  Lane,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

41   Fourth  Street,  Dover,  New  Hampshire 

155  East  71st  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

25  Hutchinson  Avenue,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Al  Casa  Branca  105,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Galiano  257,  Habana,  Cuba 

Dorset,  Vermont 

24  No  19,  Habana,  Miramar,  Cuba 

26  Lewis  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

21  Aldworth  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Box  717,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

1134  Brook  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

648  West  Roxbury  Parkway,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

870  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1008  Whittier,  Crosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

60  Willow  Crescent,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Box  71,  Patillas,  Puerto  Rico 

Rothesay,  New  Brunswick 

90  Kenwood  Road,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

33  Fletcher  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Box  Hill,  Saint  James,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Clubs    19 
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Directions   to  College  7 
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Spanish    47 
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